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Editorial 





CONVENTION REPORTS. 


The numerous reports of state 
association meetings in this issue con- 
tain, in addition to the local news of 
such events, many items of informa- 
tion on wartime problems and other 
matters of general importance to 
nurserymen. For that reason these 
reports deserve the attention of read- 
ers in other states. The accounts 
have been pruned and condensed so 
that readers may quickly obtain the 
important information, without 
wading through details which need 
only be preserved as a matter of rec- 
ord in secretary's minutes. Duplica- 
tion is avoided, when the same 
subject is presented at different meet- 
ings, by reporting it in detail in one 
place only. 

This is a time when suggestions 
and ideas for meeting current difh- 
culties are important. So these con- 
vention reports are of special value 
in gathering the views and current 
thoughts of the trade in all parts of 
the country. They have been edited 
so that they will merit careful perusal 
by each reader. 





THE LABOR SUPPLY. 


In the reports of current nursery- 
men’s meetings are many observa- 
tions and suggestions on ways to 
solve the problems in nursery opera- 
tions caused by the war. Chief among 
these problems is obtaining labor, 
not just experienced nursery labor, 
but almost any kind. 

In some localities the shortage is 
so critical that the government's 
attempts to resettle some of the 
Japanese brought inland from the 
California coast are being given at- 
tention. Mexicans who have been 
brought up north to harvest sugar 
beets and other crops have been em- 
ployed at other periods by neighbor- 
ing nurserymen, though the necessity 
of providing living quarters, finding 
an interpreter and assimilating them 
in the current organization requires 
thought in using them to meet the 
emergency. Similarly, men have been 
brought north from some of the 
southern states and tutored in farm 
operations; these have not been 
found to be steady, but may fill the 
bill. 

Women have been tried for many 
operations, found successful in some 
and discarded in other instances. 





The Mirror of the Trade 








More satisfactory are high school 
boys where they are available. With 
the cooperation of school principals 
or superintendents, boys may be re- 
leased for afternoon work at the 
height of the season, being brought 
out by trucks so that they can work 
the maximum hours of daylight. Of 
course, on Saturday and during the 
summer vacation they can put in 
full days, and the larger boys often 
prove excellent workers. 

To obtain the maximum service 
from experienced men, some land 
scape planters are paying time and 
one-half voluntarily on home jobs, 
just as they must do on large con- 
tracts. Forms of piecework have been 
found successful to stimulate greater 
output than when wages are paid on 
a time basis. Study of one’s own 
situation often leads to surprising 
undertakings. One landscape firm 
found its men leaving as soon as per- 
mitted in the day and unwilling to 
put in overtime: when it was found 
that the men wished to work their 
individual vegetable gardens, the 
firm established one community vic- 
tory garden and by producing vege- 
tables for all with one or two farm 
laborers, the overtime services of the 
landscape men were secured for sev- 
eral extra hours each day. 


HIRING NOT RESTRICTED. 
The War Man Power Commission 


does not intend to restrict all hiring 
and recruiting activities to the United 
States Employment Service, Chair- 
man Paul V. McNutt announced last 
month. 

“From time to time, reports have 
become current in some localities that 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice is to be made the exclusive chan- 
nel for all hiring,” Mr. McNutt said 
“Authority to make it an exclusive 
channel was granted by the Presi- 
dent’s executive order 9279 of De- 
cember 7. However, we are not con- 
templating such a step at this time 

“It is important to note that the 
President’s order also permits hiring, 
solicitation and recruitment to be 
conducted in accordance with such 
arrangements as the chairman of the 
War Man Power Commission may 
approve. 

“We intend to make use of all 
sound and proved facilities that will 
put the right workers in the right 
jobs at the right time. Wherever the 
requirements of sound man power 
policy are violated, it may be neces- 
sary to limit hiring, solicitation and 


recruitment to the United States Em- 
ployment Service. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, we do not expect that it will 
be necessary to invoke exclusive hir- 
ing—and these few instances will be 
confined to a relatively small number 
of labor shortage areas.” 


“BE KIND” WEEK NEEDED. 
Not long ago a “Be Kind to Your 


Doctor” week was observed at Port- 
land, Ore., and in line with this idea, 
J. G. Bacher, owner of the Swiss 
Floral Co., wrote an article suggest- 
ing the slogan “Be Kind to Your 
Nurseryman.” He urged his readers 
to plan victory gardens now, as 
nurseries, seedsmen, etc., are work- 
ing with a skeleton crew. At this 
time of year, they have time to ad- 
vise the prospective customers and 
give suggestions on desirable sup- 
plies. Mr. Bacher explained, “Work 
must begin in February, and that is 
here before we know it. Your trades- 
man has time now for you and will 
appreciate your call. When spring 
comes, he may be unable to help 
you.” 

DON’T let surplus equipment rust 
away. If you do not anticipate early 
use for it, offer it for sale. The sec- 
ondhand market is strong. 


REGISTRATION at the conven- 
tion of the Illinois State Nursery- 
men’s Association last month totaled 
180, of which 103 were from the 
state of Illinois and the remainder 
from twenty-two other states, ac- 
cording to Secretary Miles W. 
Bryant. Many other nurserymen at 
the Hotel La Salle that week did not 


register at the state association desk 
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WAR BONDS , 


“A man may, if he knows not how 
to save as he gets it, keep his nose all 
his life to the grindstone, and die not 
worth a groat at 
last.”’ 

America must 
become a. nation 
of thrift to pre- 
pare for the end 
of the War. Save 
for your family 
by helping to save 
your country. Buy U S. War Bonds 
and Stamps every market day. 

U.S. Treasury Department 
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Ohio Association Meets at Columbus 


The central meeting place and the 
excellent program drew a good at- 
tendance at the thirty-sixth annual 
convention of the Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association, January 21 and 22, at 
the Deshler-Wallick hotel, Colum- 
bus. “Ye Olde Time Dinner,” as 
bountiful and good as heretofore, was 
served to 110 persons, about one- 
third more than last year. For their 
careful provisions for this event, the 
decorations of evergreens in the 
meeting hall and the arrangements 
generally, credit was appreciatively 
acknowledged at the concluding ses- 
sion to the members of the local 
committee, Walter Burwell, Bret 
Slemmons and Aubrey Degraw. 


Officers Elected. 


Melvin E. Wyant, Mentor, was 
advanced to the office of president, 
and Frank Turner, Berryhill Nurs- 
ery Co., Springfield, was elected vice- 
president when Ed Jenkins declined 
the post, to which he had been named 
by the nominating committee, because 
he previously had served as president 
of the association and believed the 
younger men deserved their turn. 
John D. Siebenthaler, retiring presi- 
dent, was elected secretary-treasurer, 
succeeding Rodger Champion, who 
promised to handle again the regis- 
tration, as he formerly did so capa- 
bly. 

To the executive committee werc 
elected Paul Kallay, Kallay Bros. Co., 
Painesville; T. B. Medlyn, W. A. 
Natorp Co., Cincinnati, and Bret 
Slemmons, Slemmons Gardens Nurs- 
ery, Worthington. The members 
holding over are Louis Bookwalter, 
Berryhill Nursery Co., Springfield, 
and Ed Jenkins, Jenkins Nurseries, 
Winona. 

The business sessions were stream- 
lined by the omission of some routine 
formalities. President John D. Sie- 
benthaler, in calling to order the 
opening session, Thursday morning, 
January 21, spoke only a few words 
about the responsibility of nursery- 
men in wartime and the necessity 
of giving thoughtful attention to the 
outlook. The secretary reported 
four new members and as treasurer 
indicated a balance of $1,117 after 
disbursements of $1,214 in the past 
year, 

The uniform guarantee adopted by 
the Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation and, in the same form, by 


the Columbus Landscape and Nurs- 


erymen’s Association was presented 
by Walter Burwell. After discussion 
it was left for consideration until the 
concluding session, when the same 
phraseology was adopted with the 
inclusion of the words “or packing 
and shipping charges,” so that they 
would be paid by the customer in 
lieu of the cost of planting when 
stock was replaced at one-half price. 

Reporting for the committee on 
taxus herbarium, L. C. Chadwick 
stated that 315 plants had been re- 
ceived for the herbarium at Wooster, 
including sixty-eight species and va- 
rieties. Plants of eleven more have 
been promised, so that there remain 
forty-seven species and varieties de- 
sired. The list of these is obtainable 
from Dr. Chadwick, Ohio State Uni- 





Melvin E. Wyant. 


versity, Columbus, and their con- 
tribution by nurserymen in other 
states, as well as Ohio, will be wel- 
come. It is expected not only to 
test the plants for growth charac- 
teristics and hardiness, but also to 
clarify the nomenclature if possible. 
Plant Pest Control. 


John W. Baringer, recently pro- 
moted to be chief of the state division 
of plant industry, reported on plant 
pest control in 1942. He noted an 
increase in certificate tagging and 
plant labeling last spring, enabling 
inspectors more readily to identify 
inspected stock. The amendment 
passed by the legislature last year 
made possible the seizure of unla- 
beled or damaged plants in stores 
last spring. 

Most of his report had to do with 


the progress in suppression of the 
Japanese beetle in Ohio. In 1942 
the state provided $41,923.40 for this 
work, while approximately $6,600 
for supervision and contact activity 
was provided from the appropriation 
for regular inspection services. The 
turf-treating program represented an 
increase of forty per cent in acreage 
over any previous year, totaling 176 
acres. In all places where beetle 
traps were set in 1942 the number 
of beetles found was less than 1941 
with two insignificant exceptions. For 
the third consecutive year, no exten- 
sion of the federal quarantine will 
be made in Ohio during 1943. 

So that other interested groups 
may give support to this work, rather 
than primarily the nurserymen, the 
Institute for Supervision of the Jap- 
anese Beetle has been formed in 
Ohio, with member organizations of 
farm groups, seed dealers, garden 
clubs, forestry men, florists, ceme- 
teries and the like. 

The session concluded with a talk 
by Harry Welsh, rationing diréctor, 
Office of Price Administration, Co- 
lumbus, on “Federal Rationing As 
It Affects the Nurseryman.” He re- 
ferred to the individual items being 
rationed, checking briefly the pos- 
sibility of each of them affecting his 
audience. 

In the afternoon Frank S. LaBar, 
Stroudsburg, Pa., president of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men, delivered a message from that 
organization, informing his hearers 
of the important work done chiefly 
through the Washington office and 
presenting the advantages of member- 
ship in the national body. 


Wartime Problems. 


“Wartime Problems of the Nurs- 
ery Industry” was the subject of a 
panel discussion, led by Dr. J. H. 
Gourley, chairman of the department 
of horticulture at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, who wittily and alertly kept 
the discussion moving. 

Shortages of supplies were re- 
viewed by Prof. Alex Laurie. He 
mentioned the prospect of the con- 
trol of fertilizers being shifted from 
the War Production Board to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture with the possibility that more 
inorganic nitrogen might be al 
lowed. 

How nurserymen might obtain 
labor was the topic of D. Barrett 
Cole, Cole Nursery Co., Painesville 
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Establishing camp houses had been 
successful at some nurseries, he said, 
to hold floaters longer than otherwise 
was possible. He had engaged men 
brought up from the south, paying 
$9 carfare for each, weekly arrivals 
replacing others who became home- 
sick or drifted away, the average stay 
being three weeks. Boys from CCC 
camps were good workers, engaged 
after camps were closed, but only 
stayed a matter of two weeks when 
they found they could get higher pay 
elsewhere. The United States Em- 
ployment Service assisted in securing 
men for farm crops. In some cases 
women and high school boys saved 
the day. The employment of Mex- 
icans was found satisfactory in some 
places, but raised problems in others 
because of the attitude of older em- 
ployees. Payment of overtime or on 
a piecework basis was mentioned as a 
means of retaining good employees 
by Louis Hillenmeyer, Lexington, 
Ky. 

“Customer Contact and Deliver- 
ies was the topic of T. B. Medlyn, 
Cincinnati, who first reviewed the 
forms of advertising which reached 
the customers, such as newspapers, 
radio talks, flower shows, price lists, 
catalogues, circulars, letters and other 
forms. He mentioned telephone calls 
as a means of keeping in touch with 
old customers. Deliveries to the 
trade at a discount must be taken 
care of by railroad or trucking com- 
panies, in place of nurserymen’s send- 
ing their own trucks. On landscape 
jobs, sorting the orders and routing 
deliveries is helpful. The problem 
of obtaining new drivers is becoming 
serious. 

Opening the Friday morning ses- 
sion, January 22, L. L. Rummell, of 
the public relations department of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, reviewed the food and farm 
crop situation, indicating the mount- 
ing shortages. He concluded by 
pointing out that in some of the 800 
stores the company operated in Ohio 
the sale of nursery stock was being 
tried, and he recommended to the 
attention of his hearers the possibil- 
ity of making use of this type of 
outlet. 


“What Makes Soils Productive?” 
was the topic of a stimulating and 
entertaining talk by Dr. G. D. Scar- 
seth, soil chemist, Purdue University, 
La Fayette, Ind. He dwelt on the 
value on a thick mulch as a means of 
obtaining surface moisture through 
condensation, but warned that a 
mulch which was permitted to be- 
come thin later in the season might 
be detrimental. He pointed out the 
action of rainfall in carrying fertilizer 


upward rather than downward. Fer- 
tilizer placed in the row at the same 
depth as seeds and plants provided 
a temporary stimulus, he said, and 
should be placed as far down as pos- 
sible, at plow depth, to be of value 
throughout the season. 

Appearing late in the session, Er- 
nest L. Little, managing director, 
National Farm Chemurgic Council, 
Columbus, limited his remarks to 
calling attention to the booklets is- 
sued by the council on drug and 
condiment plants which offer new 
crop possibilities for the nurseryman. 
The booklets may be obtained upon 
application to him. 


Supplementary Practices. 


The concluding session was fea- 
tured by a panel discussion on “Sup- 
plemental Nursery Practices,” led by 








John D. Siebenthaler. 


Harry R. O'Brien, Worthington. In 
his portion of the discussion he called 
attention to the reports of threaten- 
ing shortages of food crops, as re- 
ported from different parts of the 
country. Nurserymen seeking sup- 
plemental crops he thought might well 
grow vegetables suited to their local 
area and market. More important, 
he recommended supplying vegetable 
plants for victory gardens, not only 
to promote the better use of seeds, 
but also to stimulate food produc- 
tion. 

Louis Hillenmeyer, Lexington, Ky., 
emphasized the need to curtail the 
number of varieties of various plants 
listed in one’s catalogue in order 
to handle orders profitably and to 
produce stock that would pay. 
His firm had reduced its list of 
apples from sixty to twenty varie- 
ties and now only adds a variety 
when another is eliminated. He be- 
lieved that the same reduction in 
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lists should be carried through 
other fruits and all ornamentals. Be- 
yond that, he thought the nursery- 
man should restrict his growing to 
those items which he could do best, 
purchasing stock which could be 
grown to better advantage elsewhere. 


Assigned the subject “New Sales 
Outlets,” F. R. Kilner, editor of the 
American Nurseryman, observed that 
no really new outlets were available, 
but that the war situation was re- 
quiring some nurserymen to seek dif- 
ferent methods of marketing their 
products or to adapt their sales 
methods for the time being to meet 
the changed conditions. Some agency 
and wholesale firms are turning to 
catalogues. Their products are also in 
demand by syndicate stores and the 
general mail-order houses. For the 
retail nurserymen located away from 
market centers there was the pos- 
sibility of opening a garden shop in 
town, renting the site of a closed 
filling station or obtaining similar 
temporary quarters for the selling 
season. But if the real estate situa- 
tion required an annual lease, one 
should calculate whether the expense 
of maintaining the store the year 
around would not be more than the 
advantage it brings during the spring. 
Where nurseries were more conven- 
iently located, advertising in local 
newspapers, circulars or letters, 
or telephoning old customers might 
be used to make sales. Deliver- 
ing at the nurseryman’s convenience, 
rather than the customer's whim, 
would conserve gasoline and tires so 
that adequate service of this kind 
could be maintained through the 
year’s selling season. As customers 
become accustomed to gasoline ration- 
ing, he thought, they may find it pos- 
sible to make a trip or two out to the 
nursery, picking up their plants all 
at once rather than on several trips, 
thus really accommodating the 
nurseryman. In restricting service to 
customers at this time, he advised, 
diplomacy and tact should be em- 
ployed, so that their good will may 
be certainly retained for the period 
of excellent business which will fol- 
low the war because of the tremen- 
dous amount of public buying power 
being pent up at present. 


The victory garden program for 
1943 in Ohio was briefly announced 
by L. C. Chadwick, in the absence 
of J. H. Boyd, of the extension serv- 
ice, who is state chairman. The staff 
of the department of horticulture at 
the university, as well as the staff 
of the extension service, is working 
diligently to organize the state by the 
end of February, setting up groups 
in each county to carry on the victory 
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garden program more diligently this 
year than in 1942. 


A. A, N. Chapter Meeting. 


The Ohio chapter of the American 
Association of Nurserymen held a 
luncheon meeting, quite well at- 
tended. Report of the regional meet- 
ing at Chicago last month was made 
by President Frank S. LaBar. 

Melvin E. Wyant was elected 
president and John D. Siebenthaler 
secretary, corresponding with their 
offices held in the Ohio association. 
Mr. Wyant and Louis Bookwalter 
were elected delegates to the next na- 
tional convention, the holdover dele- 
gates being D. B. Cole, George Kern 
and Mr. Siebenthaler. Alternates 
elected were Howard Kyle, Arthur 
Brooks, Frank Turner, T. B. Medlyn 
and Ed Carr. 


Notes. 


The speaker at the dinner was Ed 
Harding, secretary of the chamber 
of commerce at Washington, N. C., 
and district governor of Rotary in 
his state in 1937. His ability to hang 
a chain of jokes on a continuous 
thread of thought was remarkable. 

Mrs. Clarence O. Siebenthaler acted 
as hostess at the head table for her 
brother-in-law, since Mrs. John D. 
Siebenthaler was kept at home by 
real war work. She is making use of 
her musical ear in inspection of deli- 
cate instruments that require such 
qualifications, putting in a regular 
8-hour shift. 

James Siebenthaler, 20-year-old 
elder son of the retiring president, 
accompanied his father to the con- 
vention. The younger son, John, a 
freshman at Cornell University, is in 
the marine corps reserve. 

Robert Baringer, son of the new 
chief of the Ohio bureau of plant in- 
dustry, recently graduated from the 
Curtiss Wright Training Institute, 
Glendale, Cal., and is now at Camp 
Shephardville, near Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 

The Terrace Gardens, Youngs- 
town, have only one of the three 
Metzger brothers left to operate it. 
David is in charge of landscaping the 
grounds about the officers’ quarters 
at Fort Knox, Ky., and Robert is in 
training with the artillery in Louisi- 
ana. 

After the convention Mr. and Mrs. 
John Fiorelli, Cleveland, were going 
to accompany Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Cassinelli, Cincinnati, to Florida, 
where each couple has a son at the 
branch of the Kentucky Military In- 
stitute at Venice, Fla. The Cassinelli 
boy will graduate in June, while the 
Fiorelli boy, only 16, has two years 
more. 


MELVIN E. WYANT. 


Melvin E. Wyant is a_ native 
Ohioan, reared at Toledo and grad- 
uated in horticulture at Ohio State 
University. He served in World 
war I and was a first lieutenant 
when discharged. After the war he 
spent a year in landscape work, then 
entered the nursery inspection service 
in Lake county and was in charge 
of the Ohio inspection work in that 
large and important nursery center 
for eleven years. 

He has been a rose specialist for 
over twenty years, growing and sell- 
ing at retail, at Mentor, twenty-five 
miles east of Cleveland. 

He was president of the Lake 
County Nurserymen’s Association 
for several years, and during that 
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period the association played a big 
part in putting on the Cleveland 
spring flower show. The membership 
was built up into an important co- 
operative working group. In the 
Ohio Nurserymen’s Association he 
has been on the executive committee 
and has been vice-president. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wyant have two daughters and 
a son, the latter with the army air 
force. 





FRANK L, TURNER. 


Frank L. Turner, elected vice- 
president of the Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association, has been business man- 
ager of the Berryhill Nursery Co., 
Springfield, O., for the past ten 
years. Aged 38, he was born in 
Ohio, but educated in Europe be- 
cause his father traveled all over the 
world with his business. Mr. Turner 
has been in the nursery field in the 
middle west for the past eighteen 
years. 





OHIO SHORT COURSE. 


Precedes Convention. 


While the registration at the short 
course for nurserymen, landscape 
gardeners and arborists at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, January 19 
and 20, was considerably less than a 
year ago because of war conditions, 
the interesting program held an at- 
tendance of from seventy-five to 
eighty-five throughout the sessions. 
This fourteenth annual event ‘was 
held in the Campbell Hall auditorium, 
on the campus, the two days preced- 
ing the annual convention of the 
Ohio Nurserymen’s Association, at 
the same city. 

Dr. L. C. Chadwick, who presided 
over the sessions, introduced the first 
one by reporting on some experi- 
mental projects at the university in 
1942. He brought up to date his 
summaries of fertilizer experiments as 
to penetration and surface applica- 
tions and nutritional studies with oak 
seedlings and with outdoor roses, con- 
cluding with a report on trials with 
certain wound tree dressings. 


Supplies and Shortages. 


The afternoon session, January 19, 
considered supplies of tools and ma- 
terials. John Leonard, of A. M. 
Leonard & Sons, Piqua, reviewed the 
situation as to tools and arborists’ 
supplies. Most tools are short in 
supply, except those which may be 
found in the stocks of dealers. Manu- 
facturers are making but few items 
at the present time, and on some of 
these a priority rating is necessary. 
Tree surgeons’ supplies are largely 
limited to those already manufac- 
tured, and in some items there are 
quantities to be had, though others 
have been out of stock for some time. 
As an indication of what is taking 
place, he showed a garden hose noz- 
zle made of plastic material to sell at 
75 cents retail; no brass has been 
available for this item for some 
months. Most of the tools for mak- 
ing and maintaining lawns are no 
longer to be had. From the floor 
came a suggestion that WPA tools 
could be obtained from the contrac- 
tors who bought up the supplies dis- 
posed of by the government, but in 
most cases these were sold only in 
dozen lots. 

The fertilizer situation has become 
more complex, revealed Hartle Lucks, 
of the Smith Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Columbus, with the order issued 
last month by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. prohibiting the sale of oilseed ° 
meals for fertilizer purposes. Prior 
to that time, the fertilizer manufac- 
turers had planned to replace the in- 
organic nitrogenous fertilizers with 
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such organic materials. However, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has been attempting to find 
a way out so as to secure a more 
adequate supply of fertilizer for 
commercial growers of all types this 
season. In addition to the question 
of materials, fertilizer manufacturers 
face such difficulties as suitable bags, 
sufficient labor and adequate trans- 
portation. 

Insecticides and fungicides were 
discussed by Dwight DeLong, of the 
department of entomology, and his 
conclusions were like those presented 
earlier in these pages. 

D. W. McCuen, of the department 
of agricultural engineering, spoke on 
the necessity of taking care of the 
available farm machinery because the 
present program of rationing will not 
permit much in replacements. 

In the evening was held a most 
interesting session on experiences with 
some of the newer woody ornamental 
plants. Colored slides of the plants 
were shown, while on the platform 
a panel of four made comments as 
to their experiences with the species 
or variety shown. The panel in- 
cluded A. M. Grube, Lakewood 
Nursery, Lakewood; Walter Burwell, 
Burwell Nurseries, Columbus; John 
D. Siebenthaler, Siebenthaler Co., 
Dayton, and L. C. Chadwick. The 
questions and entertaining observa- 
tions from the audience added to 
the proceedings. 


Vegetables and Fruits. 


Opening the morning session Jan- 
uary 20, Victor H. Ries, extension 
horticulturist, outlined the victory 
garden program in Ohio for 1943. 
Under the chairmanship of Prof. 
J. H. Boyd, an organization has been 
set up which will establish a frame- 
work throughout the state, extending 
into each county so that information 
and advice about vegetable gardens 
and crops may be carried directly 
and closely to the individuals en- 
gaged. 

Vegetable production by nursery- 
men, in the greenhouse and in the 
field, was discussed by Earl Tus- 
sing, of the department of horticul- 
ture, and his instructive comments 
will be published later. 

Small fruit production for nurs- 
erymen was similarly covered by 
Frank Beach, extension horticultur- 
ist, with particular emphasis on 
strawberries and raspberries. His 
statements also will appear in a sub- 
sequent issue. Questions on this 
subject carried the discussion into 
the afternoon session. 

Another crop for nurserymen, me- 
dicinal plants, was reviewed by Prof. 
Alex Laurie, whose counsel was to 


find the market and obtain accurate 
data as to production, harvesting and 
curing the items which one con- 
templates growing. He introduced 
a graduate student, Eugene Stillings, 
who went into detail on the culture 
of belladonna, regarding which a 
cooperative experimental project has 
been carried on at the university for 
the past year. 


Soybeans. 


Growing soybeans as a war emer- 
gency crop was the subject of R. D. 
Lewis, of the department of agron- 
omy. Of the yellow-seeded varieties 
he recommended, in the order earliest 
to late, Wisconsin 606, Richland, 
Mingo, Illini, Dunfield, Sciota and 
Chief. The yellow-seeded varieties 
are better for oil, while the black- 
seeded or brown-seeded are considered 
better for plowing under. If the 
nurseryman is in doubt as to whether 
he may harvest some of the seeds, 
he would be advised to plant the 
yellow-seeded varieties. Among the 
black-seeded ones, Kingwa is out- 
standing and among the brown- 
seeded, Virginia. 

To those who would plant soy- 
beans Dr. Lewis recommended (1) 
running a germination test of the 
seeds, (2) preparing soil early and 
thoroughly, (3) sowing seeds shallow 
and thickly, (4) inoculating the seed 
and (5) planting in rows for better 
weed control. 

He recommended plowing when 
the beans are from one-third to one- 
half their mature size, because the 
mature beans carry a high concen- 
tration of mineral and nitrogen con- 
tent. By plowing earlier, when the 
mineral and nitrogen content is bet- 
ter distributed throughout the plant, 
the manuring operation is more ef- 
fective. On rolling land he advised 
winter cover crops to prevent leach- 
ing. 

Outlook Ahead. 

“Looking Ahead” was the subject 
of an extended view of nurserymen’s 
prospects, both for the season just 
ahead and after the war, by F. R. 
Kilner, editor of the American Nurs- 
eryman. He pointed out that nurs- 
erymen were most favorably situated 
in having a strong public demand for 
their products and also an ample 
available supply of merchandise. The 
unfortunate handicap in this situation 
was the limitation of customer con- 
tact and delivery on account of the 
shortage of available men, both as 
salesmen and as laborers, and on ac- 
count of the restricted operations of 
passenger automobiles and trucks. 
To meet this situation nurserymen 
were turning to different methods of 
reaching their customers than before 
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and were restricting their service to 
that which can be offered adequately 
and advantageously. The modifica- 
tions of one’s business program de- 
pended, he said, upon the conditions 
in one’s area, the location of the 
nursery and: the type of business 
formerly done. He reviewed the 
available substitutes for some short 
supplies, not touched upon by pre- 
vious speakers, and told how some 
individual nurserymen had solved 
their problems. 

Then he went on to point out 
the increasing amount of public buy- 
ing power which is being accumulated 
by the government program of dimin- 
ished purchases and enforced saving 
and debt payment. While these sav- 
ings are being accumulated, the pub 
lic’s interest in gardening is being 
increased by the victory garden pro- 
gram and by the necessity of staying 
at home by reason of gasoline ra- 
tioning and restrictions on travel. 
Hence there seems good reason to 
suppose that after the war, when 
purchase of war bonds would no 
longer be required and the victory 
tax would be eliminated, the increase 
of buying power would be of great 
advantage to nurserymen if they 
maintain contact with their customers 
and prepare to meet the opportunity 
when it comes to pass. 





LOUISVILLE LAND SOLD. 


Final settlement of the W. N. 
Arterburn estate was January 12, 
when the Wakefield Realty Co. pur- 
chased the growing stock, equipment, 
land and improvements of the Louis- 
ville Nurseries, on Shelbyville road, 
just east of St. Matthews, near Louis- 
ville, Ky. Included in the purchase 
was 150 acres of land on the north 
side of the highway. 

Representing the estate of Mr. 
Arterburn, who died five years ago, 
were B. H. Arterburn, executor, and 
Gilbert T. Dick, administrator. 

Mark A. Wakefield, of the real 
estate firm, said, “We bought with 
the sole intention of developing the 
land after the war to meet the in- 
evitable demand for homes as soon as 
building restrictions are lifted. Until 
that time we shall cultivate the 150- 
acre tract in answer to the govern- 
ment’s call for increased food pro- 
duction.” 

The new owners plan to operate 
the nursery until the present grow- 
ing stock has been disposed of by 
means of a cash-and-carry system 
which they intend to inaugurate. It 
was learned that the Louisville Nurs- 
eries organization, founded more 
than a quarter of a century ago, will 
continue the work of landscaping. 
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Full Day’s Program at Rochester 


The annual meeting of the New 
York State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion held January 16, at the Hotel 
Rochester, Rochester, was exception- 
ally well attended in spite of gasoline 
rationing and restrictions on travel, 
which made it difficult for many to be 
present. 

President Harry L. Glen, in his 
words of welcome, pointed out the 
importance of close cooperation 
among all nurserymen. He urged the 
members particularly to cooperate 
with their educational institutions, 
Cornell University and the state ag- 
ricultural experiment station at Gen- 
eva, and to take part in the victory 
garden program. He appointed Don- 
ald Brown, of Rochester, as repre- 
sentative on the state council for the 
victory garden program. 

Much interest was shown in ques- 
tions affecting the industry in war- 
times. Assurances by Dr. A. B. 
Buchholz, of the state bureau of plant 
industry, Albany, that no new regu- 
latory restrictions are planned for 
1943 were much appreciated. Com- 
menting on various insect and disease 
problems, Dr. Buchholz pointed out 
the importance of treatment against 
the Japanese beetle. The Japanese 
beetle quarantine will be extended to 
new areas within the state if no treat- 
ment is given. The milky disease, a 
biological control measure for the 
Japanese beetle, is now distributed in 
southeastern New York, and it is 
hoped that its distribution will be ex- 
tended. The red-stele disease of the 
strawberry, although not of conse- 
quence in New York, is of impor- 
tance in the south, and_ strict 
inspection of all plants to be shipped 
south is recommended. One new in- 
sect, the European apple sawfly, 
doing damage on ornamental crab 
apples, was reported. Dr. Buchholz 
asked nurserymen to be apprehensive 
of three diseases of danger: The gold- 
en potato nematode, the European 
chafer and virus diseases on stone 
fruits. 

Dr. Foster L. Gambrell, of the ex- 
periment station, Geneva, explained 
the insecticide and fungicide situa- 
tion. Many materials formerly used 
in the control of nursery pests and 
diseases are no longer available or 
are now restricted in their uses. Dis- 
tribution is limited on the basis of 
crops, namely, vital crops such as 
fruits, essential crops and crops of 
the so-called restricted list. The 
nursery industry comes under the 


third category. Dr. Gambrell point- 
ed out that insecticides containing 
rotenone are not available for nurs- 
ery crops, but adequate amounts of 
arsenate of lead, nicotine, sulphur 
and some copper materials will be 
available for control of nursery pests 
and diseases. 

Dr. L. H. MacDaniels, professor of 
horticulture at Cornell University, 
explained how the research program 
of the department of ornamental 
horticulture has been made applica- 
ble to war purposes. He mentioned 
particularly that all members of the 
department must take part in the vic- 
tory garden program and that courses 
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in landscape design help to teach the 
theory and practical application of 
camouflage. 

Dr. L. G. Cox, a member of the 
same department, then explained in 
detail various research projects. He 
particularly outlined the work being 
done on rubber-yielding plants, but 
also dealt with such subjects as bet- 
ter methods of propagation, subirri- 
gation for the propagation bed, pollen 
storage, causes and treatment of 
chlorosis of pin oaks, dormancy in 
seeds and how dormancy in iris seeds 
can be overcome by using the excise 
embryo culture technique devised a 
few years ago by Dr. H. B. Tukey 
for embryo cultures of stone fruits. 

The last speaker at the morning 
session was Dr. A. J. Heinicke, the 
new director of the experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva. After explaining 
briefly the history of the station and 
the now close association with and 
administration under Cornell Uni- 


versity, he related that it is the main 
endeavor of the station to be of serv 
ice to the industry. 

The morning session was followed 
by a luncheon, at which C. B. Nor- 
gard, assistant commissioner of agri- 
culture, Albany, and Dr. C. E.. F. 
Guterman, director of research at the 
Cornell experiment station, were in- 
troduced by the president. 

The afternoon session was opened 
with a talk by Dr. H. B. Tukey, of 
the Geneva station, on fruit tree root- 
stocks and fruit varieties. Dr. Tukey 
explained the importance of recog- 
nizing problems connected with root- 
stocks. He explained why there was 
a renewed interest in dwarf fruit 
trees. The fruit grower is faced with 
many problems in the efficient man- 
agement of his plantings. Here, ac- 
cording to the speaker, is a place 
where so-called standardized root- 
stocks—that is, named rootstocks 
producing trees of a known size and 
adaptation to special soil types—can 
be of great importance. He described 
a number of rootstocks now grown 
and tested at the station and pointed 
out that these stocks only will serve 
their purpose if they are kept as true 
to name as all nurserymen try to keep 
varieties true to name. 

A discussion of varieties then fol- 
lowed, and the listeners were remind- 
ed of the constant changes and inter- 
est in new varieties. Such changes 
must be carefully watched and must 
not lead to overpropagation. The de- 
sire to plant many new varieties may 
often be present, but first the de- 
sirable and, of course, often unde- 
sirable characters of this or that new 
fruit must be considered. To men- 
tion only a few, the speaker discussed 
according to season such new apple 
varieties as Melba, Early McIntosh, 
Lodi, Cortland, Close, Macoun, Ken- 
dall, Anoka, Haralson and Webster. 
Also so-called bud sports of some of 
our well known varieties received at- 
tention, and pears, peaches, plums 
and small fruits were mentioned. A 
special report should really be writ- 
ten to cover such an extensive list of 
fruits properly. 

The topic of “Why Victory Gar- 
dens?” was interestingly presented by 
Dr. H. C. Thompson, professor of 
vegetable crops at Cornell, and Dr. 
L. H. MacDaniels and Dr. A. M. S. 
Pridham, of the horticulture depart- 
ment. Dr. Thompson, with the help 
of some figures, mentioned the great 
importance the production of vege- 
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tables by the consumer will play this 
year. He asked the nurserymen to 
help in their own communities to or- 
ganize community gardens and, 
where possible. to convert some space 
in their establishments to the pro- 
duction of seedling plants to be set 
out in such gardens. Dr. MacDaniels 
particularly mentioned that present 
ornamental plantings should not be 
converted to vegetable gardens, but 
that suitable areas not in use or plant- 
ed could furnish additional food for 
the victory gardener. Dr. Pridham 
urged all to take part in the victory 
garden program in 1943 and particu- 
larly invited all present to attend lec- 
tures and demonstrations on this 
subject during the farm and home 
week, February 2 to 4, at Cornell 
University. Since all three speakers 
dwelt on the importance of growing 
vegetables, nurserymen, no doubt, 
appreciated the vigorous remarks by 
some listeners for inclusion of small 
fruits, such as raspberries, strawber- 
ries and dwarf fruit trees, some bear- 
ing the same year and others the year 
after planting in the victory garden. 

Dr. Richard P. White, secretary of 
the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen, finished the formal speaking 
program with an interesting discus- 
sion of the nursery industry in war- 
time, discussing many subjects in 
great detail. The nursery industry is, 
in comparison with other industries 
producing consumers’ goods, in a fa- 
vorable situation. The nursery indus- 
try does not have to convert from 
peacetime to war materials, since 
plant materials are considered by the 
military essential in many war opera- 
tions. Furthermore, plant materials 
and some services connected with 
them do not come under price ceil- 
ings, transportation of nursery stock 
is a war necessity and it is hoped 
that amendments to the draft laws 
will declare nursery work essential 
and so defer nursery workers from 
the draft. 

A short business session followed. 
Henry T. Maxwell, chairman of the 
resolutions committee, offered several 
resolutions, first, that the group stand 
for a few moments in recognition of 
the passing of Mrs. Charles Perkins. 
Newark; D. B. Belden, Fredonia, and 
J. M. Pitkin, Newark; second, that 
appreciation be extended to the 
speakers and to the program commit- 
tee; third, that appreciation be ex- 
tended to the president of the asso- 
ciation for his services during the 
year, with the recommendation that 
the suggestions given by him be made 
part of the program for the new year. 

The officers elected for the new 
year are: President, Howard Malo- 
ney, Dansville; vice-presidents, R. R. 


Holmes, Newark; John Kelly, Dans- 
ville; William Pitkin, Jr., Rochester, 
and Ray Rice, Geneva; secretary- 
treasurer, C. J. Maloy, Rochester: 
assistant secretary-treasurer, H. B. 
Tukey, Geneva. 

The program announcing the 
meeting was of such original and 
striking character that it won consid- 
erable praise for those who prepared 
it, Les Engleson and his associates at 
C. W. Stuart & Co., Newark. Print- 
ed in bold red and blue, the 4-page 
circular was a clever adaptation of 


the “scare-sheet.” K. D. B. 


MARYLAND MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Mary- 
land Nurserymen’s Association, held 
January 13 at the Lord Baltimore ho- 
tel, Baltimore, drew about seventy- 
five persons. 

With President E. Sam Hemming 
in the chair, the session opened with 
a short discussion by Dr. T. B. Sy- 
mons, director of extension, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, on the nursery- 
men’s contribution to the war effort. 
“The Possibilities for Vegetable 
Plant Sales During the War” was 
discussed by Herman A. Hunter, 
canning crops specialist, University 
of Maryland. 

Robert Johnson read an interesting 
paper prepared by Ernest Hemming, 
president of the Eastern Shore Nurs- 





HARRY L. GLEN. 


Harry L. Glen, for the past year presi- 
dent of the New York State Nurserymen’s 
Association, has long been prominent in 
associations of both nurserymen and seeds- 
men, being vice-president and manager 
of Hart & Vick, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
He attended Rochester high school and 
Toronto University. His first experience 
was as manager of the Woodlawn Nurs- 
ery, Rochester, N. Y., and later he be- 
came manager of the nursery and print- 
ing departments of James Vick's Sons, 
an old seed firm at Rochester. After two 
years in the navy during the earlier world 
war, he became associated with Hart & 
Vick, Inc. 
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eries, Easton, relating his experiences 
in the earlier world war. 

Dormancy in roses was the subject 
of a talk by Dr. Paul Marth, of the 
Beltsville station. Dr. Ernest N. 
Cory, state entomologist, reviewed 
the trends in plant quarantine laws. 

At the noon luncheon, Joseph 
Merritt acted as toastmaster and in- 
troduced Billy Repaid, news com- 
mentator, who entertained the mem- 
bers. 

The fore part of the afternoon ses- 
sion was largely taken up with a 
round-table discussion on nursery 
problems and how to face them, led 
by H. J. Hohman, Kingsville, Md. 

Election of officers was as follows: 
President, E. Sam Hemming; first 
vice-president, Gladstone Kier; sec- 
ond vice-president, Homer Kemp; 
treasurer, Carville Akehurst; record- 
ing secretary, Daniel Stoner: execu- 
tive secretary, George Langford. 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM. 

The rosebay rhododendron is a 
large, spreading shrub or small tree, 
usually from six to twenty feet in 
height, but occasionally in its native 
habitat reaching thirty-five to forty 
feet. It is native from Nova Scotia 
and Ontario south to Georgia, Ohio 
and Alabama. 

The leaves are large, four to eight 
inches long, dark green above and 
somewhat paler beneath. Its large 
size, heavy stems and large leaves 
make it the boldest of our native 
rhododendrons. 

The flowers are large, rosy to pur- 
plish-pink, with olive-green or orange 
spots, appearing in June and July. 
The flowers are somewhat more 
sparingly produced than those of 
Rhododendron carolinianum or Rho- 
dodendron catawbiense. 

Two varieties of the rosebay rho- 
dodendron are probably more attrac- 
tive and useful from the landscape 
point of view than the species. These 
are Rhododendron maximum album, 
with white flowers, and Rhododen- 
dron maximum purpureum, with deep 
pink to purple flowers. 

Plants of this species of rhododen- 
dron are perfectly hardy, but best 
not subjected to sweeping winds. 
Other cultural requirements are sim- 
ilar to those of other rhododendrons. 
Propagation is by seeds. 

The rosebay rhododendron will be 
used mostly for large mass plantings, 
borders or naturalizing in wooded 
areas. Lac 


SOME 10,000,000 automobile tires 
were donated or sold to the govern- 
ment up to the final December 12 
deadline, under the OPA’s idle tire 
plan. 
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Members Provide Michigan Program 


Though transportation delays and 
zero weather delayed the opening of 
the twenty-first annual convention 
of the Michigan Association of Nurs- 
erymen until the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 27, fully seventy-five were in the 
room at the Hotel Hayes, Jackson, 
when the important subjects of nurs- 
ery supplies and man power problems 
were discussed, and an equal number 
enjoyed the banquet and entertain- 
ment in the evening. 

President Harold Paul, now on 
leave of absence from I. E. Ilgen- 
fritz” Sons Co. while he is engaged 
in supervisory work in the fabricat- 
ing of aluminum aircraft parts at 
Woodall Paper Industries, Inc., Mon- 
roe, appeared for the day to preside 
at the meeting, expressing in his few 
official opening remarks the pleasure 
he has had in the association work 
and his hope to rejoin the group 
after the war period. 


Officers Elected. 


Inability of other officers to con- 
tinue required the nominating com- 
mittee—consisting of B. J. Manahan, 
Walter Montfort and Emerson 
Brown—to name a whole new slate, 
as follows: President, Charles Green- 
ing, Monroe; vice-president, Walter 
Koon, Farmington; secretary-treas- 
urer, A. M. Grootendorst, Benton 
Harbor. 

As directors for two years were 
elected Clifford Emlong, Stevensville, 
and Louis Krill, Kalamazoo, and as 
director for one year, Robert Essig, 
Detroit. 

Ralph I. Coryell, in his report as 
secretary-treasurer, reported total as- 
sets of the association as $978, the 
cash balance in the general fund 
being $392 as compared to $200 a 
year ago. The other assets are chief- 
ly war bonds. 

Report of the activities of the 
state bureau of orchard and nursery 
inspection was made by C. A. Boyer, 
director, who enumerated an _ in- 
creased number of inspections despite 
loss of one or two men. Only the 
number of berry growers in the state 
shows a decrease. He warned of a 
prospective shortage in the supply 
of berry plants and asked purchasers 
to be careful as to the source of the 
stock they obtain. To make the 
certification of strawberry plants of 
actual meaning as to freedom from 
red-stele disease, he said, two in- 
spections of the plants would be 
made in the coming year, instead of 
one. He announced that only 129 


Japanese beetles had been trapped 
in Michigan in the past year, or 109 
less than in the preceding year, and 
so that pest may be considered well 
under control. 

In a discussion of the availability 
of various items of nursery supplies, 
Arthur L. Watson, Grand Rapids, 
detailed the same information as that 
presented at the Chicago meeting, as 
reported in the preceding issue of 





EUGENE J. HEUSER. 


Eugene J. Heuser, retiring vice-president 
of the Michigan Association of Nursery- 
men, was born at Chicago, IIll., and lived 


there until he completed high school. 
Then he took three years of special 
work in horticulture at Michigan State 
College and settled down in 1926 to take 
over the management of Hill Top Or- 
chards, at Hartford, Mich. Hill Top Or- 
chards was the fruit farm that his father, 
J. H. Heuser, had been developing since 
about 1910. At Michigan State College 
Eugene Heuser had become interested in 
nursery practice and decided to add a 
line of ornamental shrubs to the fruit 
trees. At this time the name of the con- 
cern was changed to Hill Top Orchards 
& Nurseries. The main line has always 
been fruit trees, which are sold principally 
to orchardists, though some are whole- 
saled. The firm also produces a large 
assortment of ornamental shrubs, ever- 
greens, etc., and for the past ten years 
has specialized in the testing and breed- 
ing of hardy garden chrysanthemums. 
Several hundred varieties have been tested 
and about forty have been listed as those 
found to be the best for the section. 

In 1937 Eugene Heuser was elected to 
the executive committee of the Michigan 
Association of Nurserymen and continued 
in this capacity through 1938 and 39. 
In 1941 he was elected vice-president. His 
firm is also a member of the American 
Association of Nurserymen and the Na- 
tional Mail Order Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion. He is married and has a family of 
three boys: Wallace, 14; Kenneth, 12, 
and Robert, 9 years. 


the American Nurseryman and in 
this number. 

The man power problem was capa- 
bly discussed from the nurseryman’s 
point of view by B. J. Manahan, who 
is himself serving on a draft board 
and who manages the Pontiac Nurs- 
ery Co., Romeo, operating 400 acres 
in the vicinity of Detroit, where the 
labor problem is acute. He called 
attention to local board release 175 
issued from the national headquarters 
of the selective service system as 
effective January 16, 1943. Its op- 
eration in the classification of farm 
workers as II-C or IIIC is detailed 
on another page of this issue. 

Mr. Manahan believed nurserymen 
should help in food production as a 
patriotic duty this year. He has 
greatly increased the production of 
potatoes on his nursery farm. 

Discussion of substitute labor led 
to an explanation by Henry Weller, 
Holland, Mich., of the use of Mexi 
can laborers brought up by the sugar 
beet companies for employment in 
their fields. During periods when 
the Mexicans are not needed in the 
beet fields, they can be obtained for 
nursery tasks by an arrangement 
with the sugar beet firms. Asked 
to contribute to this discussion, F. R. 
Kilner told of the experiences with 
Mexican labor related by Ohio nurs- 
erymen at their meeting the preced- 
ing week. 


Banquet. 


At the evening banquet, Walter 
Rice, of the attorney general's office, 
spoke briefly to present the regrets 
of the new commissioner of agricul- 
ture, Charles Figy, who was obliged 
to appear the same evening at Lan- 
sing. Paul Krone told of current 
efforts of the extension service to 
organize the victory garden cam- 
paign in the state for 1943, through 
folders and talks to local groups; he 
asked the association’s support in a 
state-wide contest to be held for 
vegetable gardens and general gar- 
dens. The speaker of the evening, 
because of the illness of J. G. Hays, 
was Dr. G. M. Trout, an associate 
of the former in dairy husbandry at 
Michigan State College, who showed 
motion pictures of a canoe trip 
through the Canadian wilds north of 
Lake Superior, accompanying them 
with an entertaining flow of com 
ments. 

Nursery Practices. 


The morning session January 28 
was particularly interesting for a 
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panel discussion on the _ subject, 
“Nursery Trade Practices for 1943.” 
Elden Burgess, of the Burgess Seed 
& Plant Co., Galesburg, speaking for 
mail-order firms, indicated their pros- 
perity by stating his firm's business 
was forty per cent over January last 
year. Questioned as to shortages of 
vegetable seeds, he told of the fed- 
eral government’s attempts to in- 
crease seed production in this coun- 
try. To replace important supplies 
that formerly came from the Axis 
countries, the United States is now 
called upon to produce most of the 
seeds required by the United Na- 
tions. 

Much interest was evinced in the 
possibility of nurserymen’s producing 
seed crops. Mr. Burgess pointed out 
the necessity of having the necessary 
seeding and harvesting machinery, 
the requirements of soil and climate 
and the advantage of the farmer ac- 
customed to this type of crops. It 
was suggested that nursery labor was 
probably more expensive than ordi- 
nary farm labor. 

Again the talk turned to growing 
food crops. B. J. Manahan said his 
county farm board recommended 
sugar beets, white beans and pota- 
toes, discouraging corn. R. P. White 
suggested reference to a list of 
needed food crops, to be issued by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, particularly those for 
which incentive payments will be 
made. 

The second speaker in the panel 
was Harold Hunziker, of M. J. 
Hunziker & Sons, Niles, who said 
the best a landscape nurseryman 
could do was to keep his head above 
water and maintain his business dur- 
ing the war period. Because of the 
shortage of experienced help, he sug- 
gested that homeowners be asked to 
prepare beds for planting and do 
the cleaning up afterward, these 
operations covering about half the 
labor on a job. Lack of suitable men 
would make it almost impossible to 
do lawn work, construction and main- 
tenance. Operating efficiency and 
economy must be practiced. He ad- 
vised that old customers be given 
first attention, in order to keep 
friends for the period of planting 
prosperity that he believed would 
follow the war. 

Speaking for the wholesalers, Har- 
ry Malter, of the Greening Nursery 
Co., Monroe, said as much business 
had been turned down as had been 
accepted last autumn because of the 
labor shortage. This is specially 
severe in the Detroit area because 
one-sixth of the country’s output of 
war materials is produced there. The 
early freezing weather prevented 


digging all the stock last fall, he said. 
Transportation was becoming bother- 
some because of delay in securing 
refrigerator cars and slow transit. 
He reported a tremendous demand 
for fruit trees, which will be too few 
for spring. 
Favored Industry. 


Arriving that morning by train 
from New Jersey, Richard P. White, 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, Wash- 
ington, D. C., brought an encourag- 
ing message. He noted the favoring 
factors, such as a good autumn busi- 
ness, freedom from price ceilings, ex- 
emption from wage stabilization reg- 
ulations, recognition by OPA of 
fruit-producing plants as_ essential 
farm equipment, promotion of fruit 
production in the victory garden 
program, allowance by WPB of ni- 
trogenous fertilizers for nursery crop 
production, the army's dependence 
on nurserymen for plants for camou- 
flage and the aid of a powerful gov- 
ernment agency, the Department of 
Agriculture. Contrasting these fac- 
tors with the handicaps of other lines 
of business, he believed nurserymen 
would respond to the opportunity 
thereby provided to contribute to 
the war effort and maintain civilian 
economy. 

The postwar outlook he regarded 
as favoring the industry's prosperity, 
because of plans for meeting housing 
shortages and a program of highway 
building. 

The transportation situation he de- 
scribed as spotty. Certain areas, 
such as Detroit, the Pacific north- 
west and Dallas, Tex., confronted 
railroad freight problems. Elsewhere 
conditions were satisfactory for rail 
movement. Truck carriers faced in- 
creasing troubles in lack of repair 
parts and frequent accidents because 
of inexperienced drivers. 


Closing Business. 


At the closing session in the after- 
noon, Bernard Ward, who had acted 
as the association's representative at 
a recent conference at Lansing on 
victory gardens, reported that the 
state program had the backing of 
OCD and the state war board. The 
college department of horticulture 
is active in its promotion. Local and 
county prize contests will be staged, 
preliminary to the awarding of four 
state prizes. After considerable dis- 
cussion, it was voted to pledge the 
association's support and to authorize 
the executive committee to contrib- 
ute up to $100. Robert Essig was 
elected to represent the association 
on the state committee. 

Debate on a replacement guarantee 
of nursery stock led to the appoint- 
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ment of Harold Hunziker as chair- 
man of a committee of five to draw 
up a form for report at the next meet 
ing. 

Voting to leave the choice of time 
and place for a summer meeting with 
the executive committee, the mem- 
bers selected Detroit for the next 
winter meeting, the dates to be set 
by the executive committee, prefer- 
ably in the fourth week of the month 
to avoid conflict with conventions in 
neighboring states. 


A. A, N. Chapter Meeting. 


Meeting at breakfast January 24, 
the Michigan A. A. N. chapter 
elected the same officers as the Mich- 
igan association. Delegates elected 
are Harry Malter and Clifford Em- 
long for two years and Robert Essig 
for one year. Alternates chosen 
were Harold Koon, Henry Kleine, 
John Bos, Arthur Watson, Harold 
Hunziker, N. I. Kriek, Rudolph 
Krieger and C. F. Lackland. 

In the event that a national con- 
vention is not held this year, the 
members passed a resolution to leave 
to the decision of the A. A. N. ex- 
ecutive committee whether to call a 
meeting of the board of delegates or 
to transact in a summer session of 
the committee itself the necessary 
business of the association. 


HESS ON STATE BOARD. 


At the twenty-seventh annual agri- 
cultural convention at Trenton, N. J., 
January 26, C. W. M. Hess, Moun- 
tain View, N. J., was elected a mem- 
ber of the state board of agriculture 
for four years, succeeding another 
nurseryman, William Howe, Jr., 
Pennington, N. J. This state honor 
is a recognition of the long-demon- 
strated ability to get things done, as 
well as of the popularity, of Charley 
Hess, as he is generally known. He 
is president of the Passaic county 
board of agriculture and of the North 
Jersey Metropolitan Nurserymen’s 
Association. He has served as presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Association 
of Nurserymen and also as chairman 
of the A. A. N. eastern regional 
group. 

Born at Rottérdam, Holland, and 
having attended the state horticul- 
tural school at Boskoop, he came to 
the United States at the age of 19 
and settled in Passaic county shortly 
after World war I to establish his 
business in lining-out and specimen 
evergreens. To aid in the war pro- 
duction of foed, he plans to build 
several houses and devote one of his 
greenhouses to broilers. He has two 
sons, the elder of whom is married 
and is now awaiting call to the avia- 
tion corps. 
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Tax Case Before New Jersey Meeting 


One of the liveliest and best at- 
tended meetings of the New Jersey 
Association of Nurserymen in recent 
years was held at the Hotel Hilde- 
brecht, Trenton, January 27. De- 
spite the numerous limitations and 
obstacles facing the nurserymen, an 
air of optimism pervaded the entire 
one-day meeting. 

Perhaps the high light of the meet- 
ing was the complete airing of the 
nursery stock taxation case now 
pending before the New Jersey board 
of tax appeals. Charles Hess, chair- 
man of the N. J. A. N. committee 
leading the fight to defeat the pro- 
posal that nursery stock growing in 
the field should be assessed as per- 
sonal property, presented a review 
of the case. Ralph Corwin, of Cor- 
win & Corwin, Passaic attorneys, 
who are handling the case for the 
association, presented the legal as- 
pects of the case. “Our effort to 
defeat this tax is not an effort to 
defeat taxation,” he said. “Rather 
it is an effort to defeat an unjust 
taxation.” 

Both Mr. Corwin and Mr. Hess 
pointed out that if this taxation were 
allowed to stand, eventually other 
agricultural products, including food- 
stuffs, might be included. In fact, 
the possibility is so real that other 
agricultural organizations have of- 
fered to help in any way possible to 
see that agricultural commodities of 
any sort are not assessed as personal 
property. 

William Wells, Jr., Millville, read 
a bill which has already been intro- 
duced in the state assembly and 
which will soon be introduced in the 
state senate, which will prevent the 
assessment of any agricultural com- 
modity, including nursery stock, as 
personal property. 

The feeling among most of the 
members was that they were not 
attempting to evade any tax. They 
are willing that a tax be assessed on 
any stock sold, but felt that it would 
be highly unjust to be taxed each 
year for a: number of years on ma- 
terial which might never be sold, or 
which might die from disease, insect 
attack or unfavorable weather. 

Plans were laid for collecting 
needed money to carry on the litiga- 
tion. It was pointed out that the 
florists of New Jersey were willing 
to pay from one-third to one-half 
of the costs of the litigation. 

H. V. Voorhees, president of the 
New Jersey Farm Bureau Federation, 
stated that his organization was deep- 


ly concerned with the outcome of the 
litigation and that his organization 
stood ready to do all it possibly 
could to see that a state law favora- 
ble to agriculturists was passed. 
Col. D. R. Wolverton, quarter- 
master at Fort Dix, in a short address 
told how the army was landscaping 
the fort. “Planting and beautifica- 
tion of such areas is essential to the 


morale of troops, and I am all for it.” 


Some phases of the protective con- 
cealment problem were presented by 
William Flemer, Jr., of the Prince- 
ton Nurseries. “The country is be- 
coming air-minded; and when we 
become air-minded, we cannot but 
appreciate the value of plant ma- 
terials in the protective concealment 
program,” he concluded. 

The numerous ways that nursery- 
men can help in the successful 
prosecution of the war were dis- 
cussed by L. C. Schubert. 

George Jennings, chairman of the 
committee on better planting stand- 





ARTHUR LEVICK. 


Arthur Levick, new president of the 
New Jersey Association of Nurserymen, 
was born in 1901 and has always lived 
in southern New Jersey, where he op- 
erates the Levick Nursery Co., at Bridge- 
ton, incorporated in 1930. The business 
consists of propagating and growing aza- 
leas, rhododendrons and boxwood for the 
wholesale trade. At present he is also 
growing cultivated blueberries and a num- 
ber of vegetable plants for local farmers. 

Mr. Levick lived on the farm where 
the nursery is now until he was 19 years 
of age, when he started working in a 
large wholesale nursery in south Jersey. 
At 25 he was advanced to greenhouse 
foreman and did the propagating there 
for the next four years. He is married 
and has two sons. 


ards, presented a comprehensive re- 
port of the committee's work during 
the past three years. He offered the 
first draft of a manuscript of sug- 
gestions to homeowners and build- 
ing contractors on the principles of 
better planting. It is hoped that,this 
bulletin, which will be profusely il- 
lustrated, will eventually be availa- 
ble to the membership for distribu- 
tion to the public. Mr. Jennings’ 
activities on behalf of better plant- 
ings have been such as to have gained 
him national recognition for this 
work. 

Several unusual presentations and 
citations were also made at this in- 
teresting meeting by Col. Edward 
Philips, of Andover. Treasurer Au- 
gust Kindsgrab was presented with 
a beautiful oil painting of his de- 
ceased father by the association in 
appreciation for his many years of 
faithful service. Amzi C. McClean, 
county agricultural agent of Mercer 
county, was awarded a citation for 
his many years of meritorious work 
in furthering the beautification pro- 
gram over the state. His weekly 
column “Your Garden This Week” 
is one of the best known pieces of 
horticultural copy in New Jersey. 
Kenneth Ingwalson, state 4-H leader, 
presented a gold watch (donated by 
Mrs. Charles Wahlgren, Chicago) to 
William Lantz, of Sussex county, 
who was chosen champion in the 
4-H Club home beautification con- 
test in the state. 

Dr. R. P. White, executive secre 
tary, and Frank LaBar, president of 
A. A. N., gave their usual splendid 
and comprehensive addresses on the 
activities of the national organiza- 
tion. 

P. P. Pirone, executive assistant 
to the New Jersey state victory gar- 
den chairman, F. G. Helyar, pointed 
out the vital need for victory gar- 
dens this year and urged the mem- 
bership to take the lead in their com- 
munities to foster the movement. 

Arthur Levick, Bridgeton, was 
elected president of the association 
to succeed Walter M. Ritchie, Rah- 
way. Other officers elected were: 
First vice-president, Kurt Meyer, 
Hackettstown; second vice-president, 
Russel Jacobus, Upper Montclair; 
treasurer, August Kindsgrab. To the 
executive committee for a 3-year term 
were elected William Flemer, Jr., 
L. C. Schubert and Fred Noble, and 
for one year, Walter M. Ritchie. 
P. P. Pirone was reappointed secre- 
tary. P. P. P. 








Combination of the ninth annual 
convention of the Indiana State 
Nurserymen’s Association and the 
second annual Purdue conference of 
nurserymen, at the Antlers hotel, In- 
dianapolis, January 25 and 26, 
brought out two score or more per- 
sons despite weather and rationing. 

Because the original name seemed 
to have a political flavor by inclusion 
of the word “state,” it was voted to 
change the by-laws to authorize the 
title Indiana Association of Nursery- 
men, which has been used for some 
time on its bulletin. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Floyd 
Bass; vice-president, Victor Judson; 
secretary-treasurer, Kenneth Randel. 
To the executive committee were 
named Alex Tuschinsky and John 
Moyer. Holdover members are Floyd 
Bass, Harry Hobbs and Carl Haas. 

Prof. Laurenz Greene, head of the 
department of horticulture at Purdue 
University, was elected to honorary 
membership, a recognition of the 
service rendered in the Purdue con- 
ferences of nurserymen. 

Since time was lacking for a full 
discussion of a replacement guaran- 
tee, the matter was referred to a com- 
mittee headed by DeVol Ernst for 
study and a report at the next meet- 
ing. 

Working Together. 

The morning session of the asso- 
ciation meeting, January 26, opened 
with an address by M. B. Esterline 
as president, in which he touched on 
nurserymen’s place in the war period. 
He remarked on the necessity of 
conserving labor and stressed the 
trade’s part in maintaining morale. 
Appreciating the results of coopera- 
tion in the association, he thought 
similar effect might be gained by 
small groups of the trade organized 
in various localities in the state. 

“Cooperation among Competitors” 
was the subject of an address by 
Edward C. Grande, who has at one 
time or another filled the important 
offices in florists’ organizations at In- 
dianapolis and in Indiana. He related 
the achievements of florists through 
group action, dwelling especially up- 
on the current advertising work of 
the Allied Florists’ Association of 
Indianapolis. He believed similar 
good results would come of further 
cooperative effort by nurserymen. 

After Frank N. Wallace, state en- 
tomologist, had spoken briefly about 
the Japanese beetle and the elm dis- 


ease, Paul Ullman, assistant entomol- 
ogist, offered “Suggested Aid to 
Nurserymen.” Urging preventive 
measures in pest control as a means 
of conserving labor and supplies, he 
recommended crop rotation where 
possible. In the case of scale infes- 
tation, he suggested cutting out and 
destroying the worst infested plants 
to save spray. He urged overhauling 
spray equipment thoroughly and re- 
minded his audience of the impor- 
tance of timing sprays properly. Be- 
cause nematodes frequently infest 
peonies, he advised particularly 
against planting strawberries in soil 
where the former had been grown. 

F. R. Kilner, editor of the Amer- 
ican Nurseryman, in his talk on 











FLOYD BASS. 


Floyd Bass, newly elected president of 
the Indiana Association of Nurserymen, 
is owner and manager of the Floyd Bass 
Nursery, New Augusta. He is 46 years 
of age and married to Viola R. Rosenfield, 
daughter of the late John F. Rosenfield, 
a noted peony grower. They are the 
parents of three boys, Floyd, Jr., 20; 
F. Kaye, 17, and Richard L., 14; the first 
two are at Purdue University, Floyd, Jr.. 
a senior in the school of agriculture and 
Kaye a freshman in the engineering 
school, 

Mr. Bass, born and reared on a farm, 
was for a time with the Western Electric 
Co. in telephone switchboard installation 
and in the signal corps in World war I 
held the grade of master signal electrician. 
He has been in nursery business since 
1921, first specializing in peonies, but now 
operating a small general nursery and do- 
ing some landscape contracting. He is 
also interested in the commercial produc- 
tion of tulip bulbs and Oriental poppies. 

He is a member of a number of trade 
organizations, member of the American 
Legion and past commander of the local 
post, and prominent in local and state 
bodies of the Methodist church. 
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Indiana Conference and Convention 


“Looking Ahead,” suggested ways of 
meeting the problems of labor and 
sales outlets the coming spring, and 
urged tactful treatment of customers 
under present conditions in anticipa- 
tion of a vastly greater market op- 
portunity after the war. 

In the afternoon, besides a brief 
business session, a question box peri- 
od was conducted by Ollie Hobbs. 
Reply to a query as to the proper re- 
lation of retail to wholesale price in 
landscape planting developed into 
discussion of the importance of 
charging separately or adequately for 
the preparation of beds, etc. DeVol 
Ernst urged selling the landscape ef- 
fect or picture to the customer, 
rather than just a number of trees 
and shrubs. 

Pruning fruit trees, it was decided, 
was best done at the end of Febru- 
ary or the beginning of March. It 
can be done whenever there is spare 
time, indeed, though less advisedly 
in autumn. 


Purdue Program. 


The program on the preceding 
day, January 25, was provided by the 
staff of the horticultural department 
at Purdue University—the second 
annual conference of nurserymen. 

Prof. J. A. McClintock undertook 
a comparison of own-rooted and 
stem-builder stocks, the latter term 
being applied to a combination of 
Virginia crab with French crab, the 
former being grafted on the latter, 
with the scion just below the soil 
level. He showed the superior growth 
and production resulting particularly 
on Grimes Golden. 

Dr. C. T. Gregory and Frank N. 
Wallace conducted a round-table 
discussion on ifsects and diseases. 
The burden of their message was 
that the production of clean stock 
was the surest way to save labor. 

In the absence of Dr. G. D. 
Scarseth, his talk, “What Makes a 
Soil Fertile?” was read by Prof. 
Laurenz Greene. This was the talk 
so entertainingly presented at the 
Ohio meeting by Dr. Scarseth. 

“Rural Outlets for the Nursery- 
man’s Product” was the subject of 
Prof. R. B. Hull, who showed by 
slides what had been accomplished in 
the beautification of some Indiana 
farm homesteads by proper planting. 
He also showed the great opportuni- 
ties for the landscape development of 
the usually barren church grounds 
in rural communities. The extension 
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Dowax is a scientific wax emulsion used to conserve 
the vital moisture in trees and shrubs—thereby per- 
mitting transplanting even in warm summer months. 
By reducing moisture loss, trees and shrubs are better 
able to withstand transplanting shock. It can be used 
on plants either in the dormant or foliage stage, and 
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Borer attacks on shade trees are discouraged by a 
DOWAX application. A booklet, “First Aid to Trans- 
planted Trees,” is available on request and furnishes 
full information. 
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by showing what can be done. Un- 
der favorable conditions, here is a big 
market awaiting development by 
nurserymen in most rural areas. 


Notes. 


Alex Tuschinsky, operating the 
Hillsdale Landscape Co., Indian- 
apolis, sold Christmas trees at three 
locations at the holiday and reports 
returns three times those of any pre- 
vious year. From these locations he 
plans to do his usual spring retail 
nursery business, largely cash-and- 
carry. 

Lloyd Pottinger, new superintend- 
ent of Indianapolis city parks, is 
planning an ambitious planting pro- 
gram covering several years. 

Last month in the reorganization 
of the Purdue University military 
band, Floyd Bass, Jr., was appointed 
to head the band, with the title 
of first lieutenant and executive 
oficer. He has been honored for 
service in the band and holds the 
honorary rank of superior musician. 
He is a member of the Alpha Gamma 
Rho fraternity, of the honorary fra- 
ternity Alpha Zeta and of the Scab- 
bard and Blade, a national honorary 
military society. He is in the air corps 
reserve. 





Pressure PARAGON SPRAYER 


Ts it for yourself, Compare results with what you 
have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 
spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery stock, 
whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and 
out. Note how easily this Paragon delivers powerful 
uniform pressure at the nozzle with 
little effort at the pump handle. Passes 
through narrowest aisles without jam- 
ming at corners. Automatic agitator 
prevents solution from 
settling. We guarantee it 
never to clog while in use. 
Ten days trial costs you 
nothing if not satisfied. If 
your dealer does not sell 
the Paragon, mail the cou- 
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JOHN F. VARNELL, of the East- 
erly Nursery Co., Cleveland, Tenn., 
has been commissioned first lieuten- 
ant in the army quartermaster de- 
partment and at present is located at 
Fort Deven, Mass. 


UPON receiving an honorable dis 
charge from the army, Harold Wells 
has returned to his nursery business 
at Tampa, Fla. Since his rural home 
has been rented, his living quarters 
at present are in the city. 
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New York Joint Meeting 


The joint annual meeting of the 
Allied Retail Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion of New York and the Long 
Island Nurserymen’s Association was 
held January 20 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York. 

In the morning between 9:30 and 
12:30, each association held its reg- 
ular annual meeting in separate 
rooms, coming together at 12:45 for 
luncheon and continuing in the aft- 
ernoon session jointly. 


Allied Business Session. 


The Allied association was hon- 
ored with the presence of Prof. 
Joseph P. Porter and Prof. A. M. S. 
Pridham, of Cornell University. 
Professor Pridham has been actively 
interested in the victory garden pro- 
gram in New. York state and ex- 
plained what is being done and: what 
is expected of the nurserymen. Pro- 
fessor Porter spoke of the nursery 
association problem in New York 
state and announced a tentative plan 
for a summer nursery conference at 
Ithaca. 

The following officers were re- 
elected by the Allied Retail Nursery- 
men’s Association for the year 1943: 
Valleau C. Curtis, president; Stephen 
Bernath, vice-president; Howard 
Taylor, secretary, and William God- 
ding, treasurer. 


Long Island Session. 


In the Long Island association's 
morning meeting, the president, John 
Visser, informed the members that 
the vice-president, L. $. MacRobbie, 
of Patchogue, was now in the armed 
forces overseas. It was voted that the 
secretary write him a letter to wish 
him well, a copy of the letter to 
be spread on the minutes. 

President Visser expressed his re- 
gret that the association had found it 
inadvisable to make an entry in the 
New York flower show for 1942 and 
suggested that the members keep such 
a project in mind for after the war. 
He also recommended that the asso- 
ciation’s garden club day, held for 
the past ten years, but discontinued 
for 1943, be changed, when finally 
resumed, to include professional gar- 
deners among the guests. It was felt 
that the association might get greater 
benefit from such a change than by 
continuing to entertain members of 
garden clubs alone. 

The election of five new members 
during the year was mentioned, as 
well as the loss through death of E. 
Sexauer and the resignation of H. H. 


Naldrett, who has moved off Long 
Island. 

The president read a letter from 
George E. Burkhardt, coordinator of 
the victory garden program for Nas- 
sau county, asking the members to 
advise and help those planning vic- 
tory gardens in their neighborhood. 

It was decided to notify the Nas- 
sau and Suffolk county farm bureaus 
that, because of the difficulties of 
travel, the association did not con- 
sider it advisable to hold the annual 
nurserymen’s school at the State In- 
stitute at Farmingdale this year. 

A letter from the state park com- 
mission was read, indicating that 
there was little planting on the com- 
mission’s budget for the coming 
spring. 

P. M. Koster, chairman of the 
exchange bulletin committee, an- 
nounced that the bulletin would be 
printed soon and that he expected to 
distribute 600 copies. 

Officers elected for 1943 are: Pres- 
ident, John Visser, Springfield Gar- 
dens; vice-president, G. Bradley 
Hart, Wading River; secretary, 
Charles R. Mouquin, Glen Head; 
treasurer, Caspar Van Bourgondien, 
East Hempstead. 

Russell Ireland, of the Garden 
Center, Flushing, was elected a mem- 
ber of the association. 

Joint Meeting. 

The afternoon session, the joint 
annual meeting of the Allied Retail 
and Long Island Nurserymen’s As- 
sociations, began with a speech by 
the Long Island president, John Vis- 
ser, explaining that the joint meeting 
had been arranged with the idea of 





Arthur C. Bird. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


bringing together two associations 
with mutual interests and problems, 
to the benefit of both. He turned the 
meeting over to the Allied president, 
Val Curtis. 

The first speaker, Lieutenant 
Roberts, of the United State district 
engineers office, discussed the re- 
quirements for acquiring government 
camouflage contracts. He was fol- 
lowed by Captain Lowe, of the same 
ofice, who described the type of 
plant material to be used in camou- 
flage work. 

The next speaker, Richard P. 
White, executive secretary of the 
A. A. N., reported on recent govern- 
ment legislation affecting the status 
of nurserymen in regard to agricul- 
tural classifications, payment of vic- 
tory tax and similar matters. 

The final speaker of the afternoon 
was H. C. Wall, district manager, 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
who clarified several points of the 
present and probable future policy of 
his office in regard to truck operation. 
Mr. Wall painted a gloomy picture 
of the immediate future for truck 
owners. 

An informal dinner was held at 7 
p. m. After dinner, Prof. Joseph 
Porter, of the landscape department 
of the college of agriculture at Cor- 
nell University, outlined the active 
part his department is taking in re- 
gard to the government camouflage 
program. Dr. A. M. S. Pridham, of 
Cornell's department of floriculture, 
recounted some of the department's 
recent experiments with various hor- 
ticultural subjects. 

Short talks were also given by 
Henry Hicks, Peter Koster, Arthur 
Dummett and George Hart. 

G. Bradley Hart. 


CONNECTICUT MEETING. 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation was held at the Hotel Heub- 
lein, Hartford, January 21. In spite 
of the zero weather fifty members 
and guests attended the short busi- 
ness meeting in the morning, had 
luncheon and stayed to hear the 
speakers in the afternoon. 

Tom Faulkner, retiring president, 
opened the meeting after roll call 
with a timely and interesting address. 
The remainder of the morning ses- 
sion was taken up with routine busi- 
ness and election of officers as 
follows: President, Wellington Ken- 
nedy, Kennedy Nursery, Greenwich; 
vice-president, Peter Brouwer, Peter 
Brouwer Nursery, New London; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Arthur C. Bird, 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, re- 
elected. 
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FEBRUARY 1, 


At the afternoon session the first 
speaker was Henry D. Mosle, direc- 
tor of food conservation, of the state 
defense council. Mr. Mosle did not 
tell us what we had to grow or how 
much, but pointed out, as there 
would be a shortage of numerous 
food items, it would be to our own 
advantage as well as a patriotic duty 
to grow the food crops our soil was 
suited for and that we had labor and 
machinery to handle. Mr. Mosle also 
pointed out that ice cream manufac- 
turers will be further curtailed in the 
production of ice cream and it might 
work out well for us both if they 
were contacted to handle and freeze 
some of the perishable crops for later 
marketing. 

At the conclusion of his address a 
motion was made and carried put- 
ting the Connecticut Nurserymen’s 
Association on record as ready to do 
everything in the power of the mem- 
bers to help out in the growing of 
food crops and to help with victory 
gardens. 

Richard P. White, secretary of the 
American Association of Nursery 
men, then took the floor and gave an 
interesting word picture of the pres- 
ent-day conditions as they affect the 
nursery business, with pertinent ad- 
vice on all the latest rules and regula- 


tions. A. C. Bird, Sec’y. 


NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


New plant patents recently issued 
included the following, according 
to Rummler, Rummler & Davis, 


Chicago patent lawyers: 

No. 564. Apple tree. Charles A, Martin. 
Marthaville, La. A new and distinct variety of 
apple tree, characterized as to novelty by its 
early ripening period and red coloring of its 
fruit. 

No. 565. Rose. George Washington Weaver. 
deceased, late of Ontario, Cal., by Annar Lee 
Weaver, administratrix, Ontario, Cal., assignor 
to Armstrong Nurseries, Inc., Ontario. A new 
and distinct variety of hybrid tea rose plant, 
characterized as to novelty by its strong and 
vigorous climbing habit and the habit of pro- 
ducing many more flowers in the spring than can 
be found at any one time on its bush parent. 





SELL YOUR SURPLUS. 


If you have a surplus, large or 
small, of any item, don't give it 
away. You can move it easily and 
cheaply at a proper price by means 
of an inexpensive classified or dis- 
play advertisement in the American 
Nurseryman. Like this: 

“Results have been extra good, and 
we are well pleased with your serv- 
ice.” Home Nursery Co., Fort Gay, 
W. Va. 

TO apply quickly small amounts 
of commercial fertilizer, Otis Lusby, 
of Snowy Range Nursery, Denver, 
Colo., recommends an old-fashioned 
jabber-type corn planter. It is fast 
and efficient. 
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THESE EVERGREENS 


are Guaranteed to LIVE! 
Note the Surprising Prices: 








AMERICAN ARBOR: STAR Per 1000 
3-yr. Transplants (2-1), 3 to 6 ins... ses — 
4-yr. Transplants (2-2), 3 to 7 ins..... 0.00 

MUGHO PINE 
3-yr. Transplants (2-1), 2 to 5 ins.... ; 20.00 
4-yr. Transplants (2-2), 4 to 8 ims......... ... 25.00 
NORWAY RED PINE é 
3-yr. Transplants (2-1), 3 to 6 ins... 12.00 
4-yr. Transplants (2-2), 5 to 10 ope 15.00 
SCOTCH PINE 
3-yr. Transplants (2-1), 4 to 10 ins...... 15.00 
Ware PINE 
3-yr. Transplants (2-1), 2 5 ins... ; , 18.00 
4-yr. Transplants (2-2), 4 4 Din o6 a 22.00 
COLORADO BLUE SPRI 1CE 
4-yr. Transplants (2-2), 3 to 6 ins..... 40.00 
ENGELMANN SPRUC E 
4-yr. Transplants (2-2), 3 to 6 ins..... 20.00 
NORWAY SPRUC E 
i-yr. Transplants (2-2), 4 to 10 ins....... 20.00 
WHITE SPRUCE 
4-yr. Transplants (2- 2), 4 to 10 ins.......... -. 15.00 
5-yr. Transplants (: . 5 to 10 ins . 25.00 
6-yr. Transplants (2 2). 9 to 15 ins 30.00 





TERMS 

Cash with order, or half cash with 
order, balance C.O.D. Fryeburg, Maine 
net, no discounts. No less than 250 trees 
of one kind and size at 1,000 rate. No 
charge for boxes or packing. 

All orders shipped express collect un- 
less otherwise specified. Trees shipped 
by freight not guaranteed to live. 


GUARANTEE 
90 per cent of each order guaranteed 
to live. Free replacements up to 90 per 
cent before October 1, 1943. 


(2-1-1) means 2 years as seedling, 1 
year in transplant bed, 1 year in another 
transplant bed. Similarly for other fig 
ures in parentheses 


Prices Just as Low on Other Sizes and Varieties. 
Send NOW for Wholesale Price List — It’s Free. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 


BOX AN-213 


Fryeburg, Maine 








ALPINE CURRANT 


Special Per 100 Per 1000 
BZ to 19 Gee... $14.00 $100.00 
iS te U6 ma........... 18.00 150.00 
oh | eee 21.00 175.00 
2 2 | See 28.00 200.00 
| 2 | aanoee 30.00 250.00 


The plant of many uses. 


Hedge, Individual or sheared 


specimen. 


SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 


Charies City, lowa 














We Offer — ‘“ 
For Spring 1943 


EVERGREENS—With a large as- 
sortment of Pyramidal Arbor- 
vitae and Pfitzer Juniper in 
grades at attractive prices. 

SHRUBBERY SHADE TREES 
APPLE, PEACH, PEAR AND 
SOUR CHERRIES in assortment. 

BARBERRY, 3-yr. transplanted— 
red and green. 

WELL BALANCED ASSORTMENT 

OF OTHER STOCK. 


Write for trade list. 














THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


OUR SPECIALTY .... 


| Shade Tree Whips... a | 
timely finished product saving 
2 to 4 yrs. growing effort .. . 
excellent variety. 








A very complete line of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
AND EVERGREEN SHRUBS 


including many scarce items. Send for 
first 1943 list 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


DRESHER, PA. 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


White Flowers for Small Rock Garden 


If writers realized how literally 
their opinions are taken by many 
readers, I have a notion that they 
would be more careful what they 
set down on paper. The same goes 
for the misinterpretation put on am- 
biguous statements. For instance, 
one writer years ago gave birth to 
the statement that “the too free 
use of white in the garden, especially 
the hard white worn by moonpenny 
daisies, iberis and Canterbury bells, 
will ever result in spottiness and un- 
rest.” From that, some have formed 
the opinion, and spread it around, 
that white is a difficult color to use 
We have, as a consequence, a white- 
color complex to combat. Fortunate- 
ly, not ail gardeners are so afflicted, 
and those who are may be won over 
by proper example or, in the absence 
of that during our days of rationing, 
by the printed word. With these 
thoughts out of the way, let us con- 
sider a few white-flowered plants 
for the small rock garden which 
experience has shown will appeal, 
because of their beauty and good 
behavior, to amateur gardeners. 

Achilleas, as most nurserymen 
know, are held in slight esteem by 
the general run of gardeners. That is 
true, no doubt, because the most 
violent spreaders in the genus (A. 
ptarmica, A. millifolium and A. seri- 
cea, for example) have had most at- 
tention from nurserymen. Although 
I concede that all these rampageous 
ones have their places in gardens, 
it seems wrong to me to confine our 
éfforts to them when there are other 
kinds, just as beautiful in all ways, 
which lack some of the invasiveness 
of the others. Several kinds which 
have been grown here in northern 
Michigan qualify in that class, but 
since many of them are not easy 
to get hold of, only one or two 
will be mentioned. The first is a 
plant that I have seen in several 
nurseries as A. serbica and in others 
as A. macedonica. The books tell 
us that the latter is merely a small 
form of A. serbica, which probably 
accounts for the synonymity and for 
the uncertainty of growers. In any 
case, the plant in question does not 
exceed four or five inches in stature 
as it grows here, and although it 
increases in the size of its tufts, as 
do most healthy plants, it never 
spreads out underground to make 
the gardener’s life one of continued 


By C. W. Wood 


grubbing. Rather, it remains a loose 
clump of beautifully silvered, aro- 
matic foliage, over which shine large 
clusters of large white flowers for 
a long time in late spring. It is, in 
my opinion, one of the best white- 
flowered plants of easy culture for 
the small rock garden, being quite 
indestructible in any sunny well 
drained situation. It is easily in- 
creased from divisions or from cut- 
tings in early spring or summer. 
Everything said about the preceding 
may be applied to A. argentea with 
equal force. It has, in addition, a 
longer blooming period. 

Good white-flowered alyssums are 
as hard to find as well behaved ones 
of any color. The trouble with 
many alyssums, as is the case with 
so many crucifers, is that they make 
nuisances of themselves in the matter 
of self-sowing. So when we find 
one that lacks that habit and, at the 
same time, is a lovely plant in other 
ways, we have a really good garden 
subject. That is the way I feel about 
A. spinosum, a beautiful little shrub- 
let, clothed in spiny silvered leaves 
and bearing myriads of small white 
flowers all during June and July. 
Here is a well behaved little plant 
that will grow six to eight inches 
tall in light lean soil—always lovely 
whether it is in or out of flower—and 
a plant that fits into the smallest 
garden. I have never made inquiries 
to find how it acts in other parts of 
the country, but here it seldom 
matures seeds; so we have to resort 
to cuttings for propagating. And 
that is not always so successful as 
one could wish. Best results so far 
have come from cuttings taken soon 
after flowering ceases and rooted in 
a shaded frame. I have lately been 
thinking (and shall try it) that cut- 
tings taken from plants gently forced 
in late winter and put in a bench 
with bottom heat might give a high- 
er percentage of strikes. 

To keep our list within bounds, 
it has been necessary to do some 
careful choosing among the white- 
flowered windflowers, selecting avail- 
able kinds which may be acquired 
without too much searching. Per- 
haps the natural tendency and cer- 
tainly the easy way would be to 
mention Anemone quinquefolia, the 
ethereal little windflower of eastern 
woodlands, and A. sylvestris, the 
ramper from European forests, and 


let it go at that. That would be all 
right in a way, at least so far as it 
goes, for the first-named is lovely 
enough to grace any shady garden, 
but the European spreads too freely 
to be admitted to small gardens. 
And then it would be omitting a 
few others which demand attention 
by reason of their beauty and good 
behavior. Thus, the white form of 
A. nemorosa is small enough and 
lovely enough to find a place in any 
garden where its need for a leafy 
soil in some shade can be supplied. 
Its blue-flowered forms and their 
propagation were covered in the ar- 
ticle on blue-flowered plants in this 
series; so nothing more need be 
said on that score. As the double- 
flowered white form is now available 
in this country, it should be included 
here. 

Then if one wants to get into 
something a little more difficult, 
especially if one lives in the cooler 
parts of the country (I should not 
expect them to survive south of Chi- 
cago unless special pains were taken), 
there would be A. baldensis, A. 
drummondi and A. parviflora to add 
to one’s list. The first two are quite 
similar, being European and Amer- 
ican forms, respectively, of the same 
species, if one is to believe in ap- 
pearances. They grow up to five 
inches in height and bear large white 
flowers, tinged bluish on the backs 
of the petals, usually in June here, 
according to my records. Their 
needs include a cool situation, a 
peaty gritty soil and constant mois- 
ture at the roots. Experience here 
tells me both are partial to slightly 
acid soil. On the other hand, A. 
parviflora requires some’ limestone. 
The first time I tried this little 
charmer it moped around for three 
or four years in its peaty soil, which 
was indicated by its range and habi- 
tats given in the floras, until it got 
tired of living and passed out. A 
chance reading of a note that it 
favored moist limestone formations 
prompted me to try it again, and 
much to my delight, it responded 
nobly, giving me inch-wide white 
buttercups on reddish stems four or 
five inches tall. It is perhaps best 
grown from seeds, planted as soon 
as ripe, though most kinds may be 
divided and the fleshy-rooted kinds 
give fairly good results from root 
cuttings. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 


America’s Leading 
Specialists in: — 
Forcing Azaleas 
Deciduous Azaleas 


including the best named varieties 
of Mollis, Pontica and Rustica 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 


20 leading varieties 
Taxus 

all varieties, all sizes 
Dogwoods 

pink and white 
Ginkgos and Lindens 
Vines 

Headquarters for English Ivy 


Perennials and Roses 
in varieties not obtainable 


elsewhere 
Write for Catalogue 
Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, N. J. 








Nl de WILDE’S 
RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 


SHILOH, N. J. 








RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 
AND OTHER 
ERICACEOUS PLANTS U 























Evergreens 
Barberry 
Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 











KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 
Lining-out Stock 
of Top Quality 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 
Write for catalogue. 


PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
RD DELAWARE 

















It is a pleasure, if one dislikes 
wooing the capricious beauties, like 
the ones just mentioned, to turn to 
a thoroughly dependable plant like 
Achillea ageratifolia. I realize that 
some who have tried to grow this 
silvered woolly-leaved beauty will 
disagree with the implication that it 
is wholly easy to grow, especially 
if they have a heavy soil to contend 
with and neglected to give the plant 
a perfectly drained niche in full sun. 
With the plant given that, prefera- 
bly in a limy soil made up mostly 
of gravel, there should be no com- 
plaints about its behavior. It spreads 
slowly into a mat of silvered ro- 
settes, beautiful enough in themselves 
to earn our gratitude, and then in 
June and July it almost hides itself 
under a canopy of white daisies, 
on stems up to eight inches in height. 
It is propagated from seeds or divi- 
sions. 

I suspect that the faint praise 
given by some writers of catalogue 
copy—as when they call it “rather 
good” and “a good plant for un- 
considered places’—does injustice 
to a really good garden plant in 
the case of Anthemis montana. I like 
its gray silky foliage masses, which 
grow about six inches high and as 
much as twice that across. The 
latter may make it undesirable for 
small quarters, but where it can be 
accommodated, I believe that its 
pretty foliage and white daisies on 
10-inch stems from June onward, 
abundantly at first and more sparing- 
ly later, would endear it to gardeners 
who are looking for plants which 
need little, if any, care. It is so 
accommodating that it makes itself 
at home in almost any situation, be 
it sunny or quite shady, or in light 
or heavy soil. It can be increased 
easily from seeds, divisions or cut- 
tings. 

Although the arabises are thought 
of by some gardeners as being rather 
plebeian, there is really some good 
material in the genus. It is a fact 
that the ordinary wall cress, A. 
albida, takes up much room in a 
small garden if it is not restrained, 
and it could be left out for that 
reason and for the additional one 
that it self-sows rather freely. But 
because the double-flowered form 
does not produce seeds and because 
it is so useful in every way, one would 
be justified in putting it in the small 
rock garden. 

There is another class of wall 
cresses—the ones with glossy green 
leaves, instead of the hairy ones of 
the first-mentioned, which are usual- 
ly produced in tight, ground-hug- 
ging mats—which are also useful 

[Continued on page 24.]} 
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GRAFTED 
STOCK 


From 2%-in. Pots 
Ready for delivery 
about May 1, 1943 


For southern or far western 
orders, stock can be shipped 
in early March. 





10 100 
Cedrus atlantica glauca.......... $4.00 $35.00 
Chamaecyparis obtusa gracilis 
mana compacta ................ 3.00 27.50 
Cornus florida alba plena........ 3.00 27.50 
florida pendula ................ 3.00 27.50 
SD ans cbesceccesvacts 3.00 27.50 
Nex opaca femina................ 3.00 27.50 
GE cascderccéccores 3.00 27.50 
GET ROUGE ccccececécvccces 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus columnaris glauca... .. 3.00 27.50 
columnaris viridis ............. 3.00 27.50 
chinensis neaboriensis ......... 3.00 27.50 
chinensis sargenti ............. 3.00 27.50 
chinensis sargenti glauca...... . 3.00 27.50 
scopulorum glauca ............ 3.00 27.50 
GUURENEED cc cccccccccesccsccess 3.00 27.50 
squamata argenta variegata 3.00 27.50 
Ssquamata meyeri .............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana burki ............ 3.00 27.50 
virginiana canaerti ............ 3.00 27.50 
virginiana elegantissima 3.00 27.50 
virginiana glauca ............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana globosa ............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana keteleeri ............ 3.00 27.50 
virginiana kosteriama .......... 3.00 27.50 
virginiana schotti ............. 3.00 27.50 
virginiana pendula ............ 3.00 27.50 
virginiana pyramidiformis ..... 3.00 27.50 
pyramidalis ........ 3.00 27.50 
sabina Von Ebron ............. 3.00 27.50 
alexandrina ........... 3.50 32.50 
halleana stellata .............. 3.50 32.50 
DE bbbetsentensnedsoneciocs 4.00 37.50 
SRD cantcniddctinieceuke 3.50 382.50 
soulangeana nigra ............. 3.50 32.50 
Picea pungens moerheimi........ 3.50 32.50 
ae 3.00 27.50 
Quercus robur fastigiata ......... 4.00 37.50 
Thuja occidentalis dougiasi 
GERD cnn cawecdeccccéécasce 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis elegantissima ..... 2.50 22.50 


occidentalis lutea Geo. Peabody. 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis lutea B. & A. type. 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis nigra ............. 2.50 22.50 
occidentalis rosenthali ......... 2.50 22.50 
eccidentalis wareana (sibirica). 2.50 22.50 
orientalis aurea nana.......... 2.25 20.00 
orientalis conspicua ........... 2.25 20.00 
orientalis elegantissima ....... 2.25 20.00 
Taxus media brownl............. 3.00 27.50 
media hatfleldi ................ 3.00 27.50 
Tsuga canadensis pendula....... 3.00 27.50 
Viburnum burkwoodi ............ 3.00 27.50 


TERMS—Prices in this list are net cash 
f.o.b. Mountain View, N. J., but the usual 
terms will be extended to those of estab- 
lished credit. No goods sent c.o.d. unless 25 
per cent of amount is sent with order. Five 
of one kind will be billed at the 10 rate, 25 
at the 100 rate, 250 at the 1000 rate. 
extra at cost. —— 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, New Jersey 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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Kentucky Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion was called to order at 10 o'clock 
January 25, at the La Fayette hotel, 
Lexington, Ky., by the youthful 
president, Louis Hillenmeyer, Jr., 
Lexington, who graphically compared 
the present situation in which nurs- 
erymen find themselves with condi- 
tions one year ago. He said, “We 
now have some fairly clear ideas of 
the tasks ahead; however, we must 
survive to help stabilize business after 
the war is won. Our best solution 
is to keep strong and active organi- 
zations, to plan conservatively and 
to turn to any crops or services which 
will keep our skills and investment 
properly employed.” 

Nick Verburg, Anchorage, gave 
some excellent food for thought in 
the little things nurserymen can do 
to aid in the war effort. First they 
must keep themselves and their men 
thinking straight—set good examples 
for the men and neighbors, taking 
necessary restrictions, shortages and 
other hardships with good courage 
and each day praying for victory 
and a fair peace. 

The remainder of the morning 
was occupied with a discussion of re- 
placement agreements. President 
Hillenmeyer showed his thorough 
knowledge of the subject and his 
open-minded attitude by getting an 
almost unanimous agreement on the 
points accepted in the following uni- 
form guarantee adopted by the Ken- 
tucky chapter, A. A. N.: 

“Provided this account is paid 
when due, we guarantee to replace 
at half price all nursery stock planted 
by us which fails to survive the first 
growing season. Cost of labor is 
extra. However, clients obligate 
themselves to give reasonable care to 
material planted, such as watering, 
cultivating, etc.” 

Carl Ray reviewed the price 
trends in nursery stock during the 
past five years, giving percentages of 
rise and fall for each class of stock. 
The trend has been upward and has 
averaged twelve per cent, covering 
all ornamental material. Price cut- 
ting has never paid. Those custom- 
ers who ask for special discounts 
are not the backbone of the business. 
In case a ceiling price is placed on 
nursery stock those who have cut 
prices would be penalized. Also, 
those who have not followed the up- 
ward trend in prices will be hardest 
hit when the general price lowering 
comes following the war. 


A brief review of the’ general 
business discussions at the A. A. N. 
convention was given by J. F. Don- 
aldson. 

In order properly to set the stage 
for the discussion on taxes and regu- 
lations by E. F. Jacobs, manager of 
the industrial division of the Lex- 
ington board of commerce, A. L. 
Heger, of Dixie View Nurseries, re- 
viewed a case in which the state and 
federal tax authorities reversed them- 
selves several times on social security 
taxes. Mr. Jacobs then read several 
rulings by federal courts in which 
nurserymen were involved in the 
social security and wage and hour 
laws. He asked that any nurseryman 
who had a problem involving taxes, 
wages, labor or other restrictions give 
him, at any time, a brief summary of 
the problem and he would try to get 
the necessary ruling to clarify the 
case. 

Jack Stratton gave a review of 

life in the navy and his experiences 
while at Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, Great Lakes, Ill. He feels 
that he will be glad to get back in 
the nursery and will be a better 
nurseryman because of his life in the 
navy. 
The subject of insecticides was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Ray, in the absence of 
Bill Wacker. Although _ several 
spray materials and fertilizers will be 
unavailable, it was felt that the pest 
control problems could be handled 
with the material available. 

Herbert Bunton, of the Bunton 
Seed Co., Louisville, was welcomed 
as a new member. 

The president was instructed to 
appoint a legislative committee to 





Louis E. Hillenmeyer, Jr. 
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prepare a bill to present at the next 
session of the legislature making it 
illegal to sell or offer for sale nursery 
stock which is not in a viable con 
dition. 

It was voted to instruct the secre- 
tary to have printed 20,000 copies of 
the uniform replacement agreement 
adopted and to distribute the stickers 
to the members at cost. 

All officers were reelected by ac- 
clamation. They are Louis Hillen- 
meyer, Jr., Lexington, president; 
A. G. Humphreys, Mount Sterling, 
vice-president; Howard G. Tilson, 
Lexington, secretary; Nick Verburg, 
Anchorage, treasurer, and J. O. 
Ostrander, Louisville, committeeman. 
The usual informal banquet was en- 
joyed at 6:30 o'clock. There were 
no speeches. The secretary was sur- 
prised and much pleased when pre- 
sented with a streamlined pen and 
pencil set in appreciation of the 
service rendered to the organization 


GEORGIA MEETING. 


The sixth annual meeting of the 
Georgia State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion was held January 4 in the Land- 
scape Architecture building on the 
campus of the University of Georgia, 
at Athens. Hubert B. Owens, head 
of the landscape architecture depart- 
ment of the university, chairman of 
the committee on program and ar- 
rangements, acted as host to the con- 
vention and presided as chairman. 
Joel Wier, secretary of the Athens 
chamber of commerce, welcomed the 
members to Athens. 

Prof. Roy Bowden, of the horti- 
culture department, spoke on “A 
Survey of Present-day Problems of 
Nurserymen.” Professor Bowden 
predicted that the nursery industry 
will see its greatest progress after the 
war, and he advised the industry to 
prepare now for the future and to 
stock nurseries. He also discussed the 
need of a wider distribution of com- 
bination florists’ and nurserymen’s es- 
tablishments throughout Georgia to 
take care of the increasing demand 
brought on by the war. 

Prof. George Thompson, of the 
plant pathology department, spoke on 
plant and tree diseases and their con- 
trol. He illustrated his talk with 
slides. 

Wilfred J. Gregson, of the camou- 
flage section of the district engineers’ 
ofhce, Jacksonville, Fla., spoke on 
“The Use of Plants in Camouflage,” 
explaining the basic principles of 
camouflage and how they are carried 
out in practice. 

Drawings by students in the uni 
versity’s landscape school were on 
exhibition during the session. Sketch 
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VIBURNUM BURKWOODI 


New—Fragrant—Hardy 
Pinkish white flowers in May 


Extra fine field-grown own-root stock. 
No understocks to sprout. 


18 to 24 ins., Per 10 Per 100 


TS ae $10.00 $ 85.00 
18 to 24ins., B&B... 12.50 110.00 
* FS 6 17.50 150.00 


Heavy pot-grown stock for lining- 
out. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
2\4-in. pots .............. $25.00 $225.00 
F.O.B. Dayton, Ohio. 


Packing extra at cost. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio 








PLATANOIDES — 
NORWAY MAPLES 


a Per 100 Per 1000 
2 to t. $35.00 
3 to 1 ft 50.00 
4 to 5 ft., eens 
5 to 6 ft., 

*6 to 8 ft. 





(*Not very straight trunks.] 
No. C.O.D. or part paid orders accepted. 
Cash with order. 


No deliveries made until weather per- 
mits. After the middle of March. 


STATE ROAD NURSERY 
State and x Fae Route 1, 








100,000 YEW SEEDLINGS 


HESE are the last 

upright Yew seedlings 
you'll see for many a 
year. 95% true upright 
collected in pure forest 
stands in Japan. The 
most useful of all Yews— 
hedges or specimens. 


N ow 3 to 5 inches, be- 
ginning to branch 
(see photo), heavier than 
ordinary. 


$4.00 (100), $30.00 (1000). 
[Case of 3000 for $82.50] 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church St. New York, N. Y. 











We offer for Spring 1943 
a fairly complete line of Evergreens, 
Hedge Plants, Assorted Shrubs, 
Shade, Ornamental and Reforestation 
Trees, Vines and Creepers in both 
finished and lining-out stock; also a 
good assortment of Hardwood Cut- 
tings at very attractive prices. Trade 
List will be mailed in early February. 
Send your Want List for special 
quotation or visit us and look over 
our stock. 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


R. Boyd, Pres. 
McMinnville, Tennessee 











Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N.Y. 











es and designs for improvements on 
the university campus, as well as for 
public parks and private estates, were 
included. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected at the business meeting in the 
afternoon. Charles N. Morse, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., was elected presi- 
dent; John H. Baird, Fort Valley, 
Ga., vice-president, and Aubrey 
Owen Gay, La Grange, Ga., secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


MASSACHUSETTS MEDALS. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society announces that the George 
Robert White medal of honor has 
been awarded to Jens Jensen, Ellison 
Bay, Wis., by the trustees on the 
recommendation of a special com- 
mittee. Mr. Jensen is dean of Amer- 
ican landscape architects. His name 
is linked particularly with west park 
system in the city of Chicago. He 
was one of the founders of the for- 
est preserves, which half circle Chi- 
cago, and founded Friends of Our 
Native Landscape. Many parks and 
estates in various cities throughout 
the United States have been planned 
by Mr. Jensen. Although now a 
resident of Wisconsin, he lived for 
many years at Highland Park, IIl. 

The Thomas Roland medal was 
awarded to Vincent R. De Petris, 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich., long a 
prominent florist and of late years 
noted for his work in developing im- 
proved hardy chrysanthemums. 

The award of the Jackson Dawson 
memorial medal was made to Henry 
T. Skinner, curator of the Morris 
Arboretum, Swarthmore, Pa., widely 
recognized for his work as a plant 
propagator. His elementary training 
was at Wisley Gardens, in England. 
Later he was employed at the Arnold 
Arboretum and at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

The society's gold medal was 
awarded to the organization's secre- 
tary, Edward I. Farrington, the edi- 
tor of Horticulture and the author 
of several well known books. 


HEAVY snows from Thanksgiv- 
ing day on will provide plenty of 
moisture for young trees planted in 
the spring in that area, reports the 
Kettler Nursery, Platteville, Wis., 
adding that there will be a big de- 
mand for fruit trees when people find 
that canned store fruits are not avail- 
able. Black walnut trees would be a 
good crop for farmers, in view of the 
high price for walnuts and the scarc- 
ity of walnut logs for lumber, 
inasmuch as they grow on almost any 
kind of soil and grow rapidly. 
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SEEDS 


Prices f. o. b. New York. 


% Ib. 1 Ib. 
Acacia baileyana ................$1.00 $ 3.50 
Acacia melanoxylon ............. 125 4.50 
BOGD BONED 006.0 0teseccccsesees . 1.75 
BO CRE a gvicceccanees cece 100 3.50 
Albizzia lophantha .............. 80 3.25 
Amelanchier alnifolia, d.b. ...... 40 «1.45 
Arbutus unedo, c.s., per oz., 50c 
Arctostaphylos glauca, d.b. ...... SO 1.80 
Azalea mollis, c.s., per 4 oz., 95e 
Berberis thunbergi, d.b. .......... -25 -70 
Betula papyrifera, c.s. ........... 65 2.25 
Betula pendula (alba),c.s........ .70 2.50 


Calycanthus floridus, c.s. ......... 
gana pyemaea, c.s., per oz., $1. 50 
——— cunninghamiana, per 


Se 
Celtis occidentalis, d.b. .......... -25 
Ceratonia siliqua, c.s. .... 65 
Chaenomeles lagenaria rubra, c.s. 1.40 
Chamaecyparis lawsoniana 1.00 
Chamaerops humilis ......... ae 
Chionanthus virginicus, c.s. ...... 
Cladrastis lutea, c.s. ............ 
Cornus alba sibirica, c.s. ... ’ 
Cornus alternifolia, d.b. .... 
Cornus florida, d.b. ......... 
Cornus florida rubra, d.b. .. 
CC Oe vcnccecdkews cence 
Cornus rugosa, ¢.8. ......... 
Cornus stolonifera flavirame 
Cunninghamia lanceolata ... 
Cupressus arizonica ........ ee 
Cupressus goveniana ............ 
Cytisus scoparius ................ 

rya japonica, c.s. ........ 
Eucalyptus globulus ............ Y 
Eucalyptus multifiora (robusta) .. 1.55 
Eucalyptus viminalis ............ 2.50 
Euonymus atropurpureus, d.b..... .50 
Euonymus yedoensis, d.b. ........ 1.00 
Pages grandifiore .........sces. 

Gardenia thunbergia, 100 seeds, $2. 50 


. 


go gree 


HSaSSSSSSISLSTSASESEASSSSE 


. 





- 
OO em cO Co LORI PORTO 0 





Gaultheria shalion, d.b., per oz.,, $1.25 . 

Holodiscus discolor .............. 1.65 6.00 
Jacaranda acutifolia 

(ovalifolia), 1000 seeds, $1.50 
Juniperus communis, c.s., 

DOP GE, Gaee ccccccevevesesecces 1.60 6.00 
Juniperus communis depressa, c.s., 

DOP CB, BeBe ccccccccccscccecese 1.75 
Juniperus pachyphloea, c.s. 

DEP GB, GED ccccceccccseccecess 1.75 
Liriodendron SD. coscwevese -25 
Lonicera morrowi, yellow, c.s..... 1.40 
Lonicera tatarica, c.s. ........... 1.25 
me SPRGEEG, GD cocconceweces 1.55 

Maguetia virginiana (glauca), 65 

SS merveem, GB. ..ccccecces 1.25 
Morus Pee, GM an cnccubkedocesoes 00 
Myrica cerifera, d.b. ...........+. -70 
Osmaronia cerasiformis ......... 1.85 
Ostrya virginiana, d.b. .......... d 
Phoenix dactylifera ............. 55 
Picea abies (Norway Spruce) .... 2.20 
Picea glauca densata 

(Black Hills White Spruce). 2.35 
Picea pungens (Colo.) ........... 1.75 

em pungens glauca ............ 2.75 


Pieris japonica, c.s., per oz., $2.25 
Pinus attenuata hae ieee 
Pinus banksiana ... 
Pinus echinata ..... 
Pinus mugo mughus 
Pinus ponderosa 
Pinus resinosa ............ ve 

sone anh Lea eheink bio oe 





Henin SKVPHSSes Saxe wmvaneewnen ; 
wssss SRRSSSSRS SRS SRASSRSLSSSEZ: 








ED: és ccuewewe's-e a 
Pinus sylvestris ........... cocee GD 
Prunus cerasifera 

(Myrobalan), c.s. ........... . 25 
Prunus Hansen Bush Cherry, c.s.. .70 
Prunus mahaleb, c.s. ............ 40 
Prunus serotina, c.s. ............. 40 
Prunus virginiana, c.s. .......... .50 
Rhododendron, maximum, c.s., per 

oz., $1.30 
Ribes lobbi, c.s., per oz., $1.50 
Robinia pseudoacacia, cs. ....... 25 .75 
Sambucus canadensis, c.s. +. 5 1.90 
Sambucus racemosa, d.b. ao Bae 
Schinus molle ........... -. 0 2.10 
Schinus terebinthifolia - 1.45 «56.25 
Seq SEO w caceeseecetcese 2.75 10.00 
Shepherdia canadensis, 4.b. .. ae wees 
Spiraea dougiasi, c.s., per oz., $3.25 
DD SEED scoccdecevecetones 2.00 pe 
Thuja orientalis aurea .......... 1.05 3.7% 
Thuja orientalis aurea conspicua. 1.00 3.60 
Thuja orientalis aurea nana...... 105 3.75 
Teuga canadensis ............... 190 8 6.75 
Teuga caroliniana .......... ++. 105 7.00 
Ulex europaeus .............. oe ED 4.00 
Vaccinium eagustifeliem 

(pensylvanicum), d.b. ......... 00 3.25 


Viburnum alnifolium, c.s., per oz., 55e 
Viburnum cassinoides, c.s., per oz., 80c 
Viburnum lantana, c.s., per oz., 50c 
Viburnum molie, c.s., per oz., 60c 


Send for Complete Catalogue 
HERBST BROTHERS 


92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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Live Discussions at Oklahoma City 


The convention of the Oklahoma 
State Nurserymen’s Association at 
the Huckins hotel, Oklahoma City, 
January 20 and 21, opened with Mrs. 
M. E. Rey leading in singing “Amer- 
ica” and W. E. Rey offering the in- 
vocation. 

A. E. Kull, representing the Okla- 
homa City chamber of commerce, 
welcomed the members and guests of 
the association. Brad Méilstead, of 
Shawnee Nursery, responded. N. D. 
Woods gave an inspiring address as 
published on the following page. 

W. J. Smart, of the D. Hill Nurs- 
ery Co., Dundee, IIl., read a paper 
that he had prepared for the Ne- 
braska meeting and that was pub- 
lished in the January 15 issue. Mrs. 
N. D. Woods, wife of the president, 
told of some of the conditions ex- 
perienced in the nursery business. 

The noon luncheon was high- 
lighted by the address of Dr. C. F. 
Daley, head of the bureau of busi- 
ness research of the University of 
Oklahoma. Dr. Daley recited many 
statistics showing the gains made in 
income from all sources in Okla- 
homa; gains were made in every line, 
with agriculture showing an advance 
of 176 per cent over the 1927 aver- 
age, which was considered a banner 
year for Oklahoma. 

The afternoon session was opened 
by C. E. Garee, conducting the gar- 
den for victory program. The prin- 
cipal talk was made by Dr. Shawnee 
Brown, of the extension department 
of Oklahoma A. & M. College. In 
connection with the garden program, 
Dr. F. B. Cross gave a demonstra- 
tion of cracking walnut. Dr. Feath- 
erly explained the project now under 
way of extracting rotenone from the 
common Amorpha fruticosa. Dr. 
F. E. Fenton explained the experi- 
ments undertaken to determine the 
effectiveness of the product recov- 
ered. 

Mardin Melton, secretary and 
manager of the McCloud Berry 
Growers’ Association, gave a brief 
outline of the workings of his or- 
ganization. He said that the mar- 
keting agreement had proved profit- 
able to its members and that they 
received through the association 
$2.40 average per crate for the 1942 
crop. 

Wage stabilization, freight rates 
and various related subjects were 
discussed. 

Forty-five persons assembled in the 
banquet hall and after partaking of 


one of the best dinners ever served 
them, enjoyed the fine after-dinner 
speech by Loyd Judd, vice-president 
of the Oklahoma Aid Life Insurance 
Co., Oklahoma City. Mr. Judd was 
a member of the commission in Rus- 
sia during the first World war and 
told of the customs, habits, ideals 
and general inclinations of the Rus- 
sians. Mr. Judd’s address was fol- 


lowed by the projection of some 
beautiful landscape views by Max 
Pfaender. Harry Rigdon, who is now 
extension forester, was on hand with 
a good story to liven things up. 
The morning session January 21 











N. D. WOODS. 


N. D. Woods, who has this year served 
as president of the Oklahoma Nursery- 
men's Association, as well as the Okla- 
homa City Retail Nurserymen'’s Asso- 
ciation, began his career in the trade 
shortly after he married the daughter of 
one of Oklahoma's pioneer nurserymen, 
W. E. Rey, twenty-one years ago. After 
working for Mr. Rey for a few years, 
Mr. Woods took over the landscape de- 
velopment of a large residential district 
for G. A. Nichols, Inc., where he car- 
ried out the plans of Hare & Hare, Kan- 
sas City landscape planners. Under his 
supervision some 30,000 shade trees were 
planted and more than 100 carloads of 
other plant materials. At that time he 
moved over 1,000 large balled and bur- 
lapped shade trees of from 6-inch to 
12-inch caliper. 

When that project was completed, Mr. 
Woods started in business for himself 
under the name of Woods Nursery, but 
after ten years it seemed advisable to 
combine his business with that of his 
father-in-law, and for the past two years 
they have been conducting a general re- 
tail business at Oklahoma City under the 
name of Woods & Rey. The work has 
been largely in developing estates and 
landscape contracting. 

Mr. Woods is now 43 years of age 
and has one son in college and two girls 
in high school. 


was opened with a round-table dis- 
cussion, in which a replacement guar- 
antee was given much attention. A 
motion was adopted that a form of 
guarantee be made up and offered to 
the members for their use. 


Amend Nursery Law. 


Clyde A. Bower came forward 
with a proposal to ask the legisla- 
ture to amend the nursery law so that 
out-of-state nurserymen would not 
have to place Oklahoma permits on 
their shipments. This was discussed 
by Mr. Garee, who favored the 
change, and also by J. Frank Sneed, 
who said it was in accord with the 
policy of the American Association 
of Nurserymen. Mr. Maddox cited 
the damage this would do to the small 
nurserymen in the state, and he gave 
warning that he would make a fight 
on any further attempt to have this 
change made. He said he was in 
favor of removing the restrictions 
for the wholesaler shipping into the 
state for resale only, but that all 
goods sold at retail by out-of-state 
nurseries should be subject to the 
same conditions and license fees as 
paid by the Oklahoma nurserymen. 
Mr. Maddox promised some interest- 
ing developments and the telling of 
some cold facts if any further efforts 
were made to change the Oklahoma 
law. 

Leon Utter, manager of the Kerr 
Dry Goods Co., pinch-hit for Mr. 
Barbee, manager of the Oklahoma 
City Retailers’ Association. Mr. Ut- 
ter talked from his experience and 
actual contact with the war restric- 
tions and told how they had affected 
large employers of labor outside the 
actual war industries. He said that 
government regulation of credit had 
been a great benefit to the mer- 
chants, that it has enabled them to 
refuse credit to slow payers whom 
otherwise the store would not refuse 
for fear they would go elsewhere. He 
stated that freezing of inventories 
would insure a more even distribu- 
tion of goods, and this would enable 
the small merchant to continue in 
business. 


Officers Elected. 


The following officers for 1943 
were elected by ballot: President, 
N. D. Woods; vice-president, Brad 


Milstead; secretary-treasurer, Leo 
Conard. 
Executive committee members 


elected were N. D. Woods, Leo Con- 
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RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 
EUROPEAN BEECH. Fine speci- 
men. Also fastigiata, pendula, Riv- 
ersi. 

LILACS. The best collection of choice 
varieties. 

FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties. 


CRAB APPLES. Young, thrifty 
plants, selected varieties. 
LABURNUM VOSSI. Grown in 


standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N. Y. 
P. M. Koster, Mgr. 


Please make request for our catalogue 
on business stationery. 








EVERGREENS 


A complete assortment 
Young Thrifty 
Well Grown 
Transplanted 





Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 














Old —— BOXWOOD 


low-grown p- specimens. Red clay soil. 

Priced” by height and spread. 18x12 ins. to 24x22 

ins. in unlimited quantities. Also large specimens 
up to 5 ft. Write for price list. 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point, N. C. 











Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery 
Send us your Want List. 
Cc. BR. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 











ard, J. Frank Sneed, C. E. Garee, 
Jim Parker, W. D. Kenyon and 
C. Y. Higdon; vigilance committee, 
C. E. Stephens, W. E. Rey, T. A. 
Milstead, F. E. Rigsby, J. T. Foote 
and Brad Milstead. 


A resolution was passed authoriz- 
ing the state inspector to issue requi- 
sitions for trees, on any member of 
the association, for the purpose of re- 
placing trees destroyed in the regions 
affected by the mosaic. 

The executive committee was 
authorized to call a summer meeting 
at Stillwater if conditions were suit- 
able. If the meeting is held it will 
be the first week in August. 

_ A. Maddox, Sec’y. 


LOOKING FORWARD. 
By N. D. Woods. 


Have you ever stopped to think 
that our business is perhaps the old- 
est business in the world? Back at 
the beginning of creation, when the 
Creator made Adam and Eve, He 
placed them in a garden and told 
them to take care of it. I’m sure 
there have been nurserymen all down 
through the ages since that time. 
However, Adam soon made a mess 
out of things by being too easy, and 
nurserymen have been carrying on in 
much the same manner ever since. 

In spite of all the confusion that 
has existed and does still exist in 
the nursery trade, probably no other 
line of work has contributed so 
much through the years to the benefit 
and well-being of mankind. During 
the past few years the nursery busi- 
ness has made some great strides for- 
ward, especially on the material side 
of the ledger. The secrets of chem- 
istry have been applied, with the 
result that many new products have 
been introduced for use in propa- 
gation, transplanting and the control 
of insects, pests and plant diseases. 
In the trade new and improved va- 
rieties are continually being intro- 
duced through the use of scientific 
selection and hybridizing. 

Along with these improvements, 
however, have come many new prob- 
lems. And these problems have be- 
come more and more difficult with 
the increasing complexity of business 
operations. In order to get before 
our minds some of the issues of the 
present it may be well to state some 
of the problems we face. There is 
the problem of the wholesale grower 
who tries to balance production with 
consumer demands and anticipate 
future needs. Labor has steadily 
become a more serious problem in the 
nursery business. I believe every 
nurseryman here is coming to realize 
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MICHIGAN-GROWN 
SHADE TREES 


For Spring 1943 
Delivery 


Acer yy a Amur Maple 

3% to 

4 to 6 rh peabaeenbeccaeues 
Betula, American White Birch 

4 to 5 ft. : : ; 

5 to 6 ft 

6 to 8 ft 

8 to 10 ft 
Gleditsia, Tr iacanthos ‘Inermis 


Thorniess anny Locust 
6 to 8 ft eeeen 
8 to 10 ft 


Platanus Oce identalis, 


American Planetree 
8 to 10 ft ecceces 
10 to 12 ft 
1% to 2-in 


Populus Alba Bolleana, 


Bolleana Poplar * 
6 to 8 ft.. 

8 to 10 ft.. 
10 to 12 ft 


Populus Nigra Italica, 


Lombardy Poplar 
8 to 10 ft 
10 to 12 ft 
1% to 2-in... ae 
2 to 2%-in esecesee 


which you are interested 


PONTIAC NURSER 


Romeo, Michigan 


ES 


Per 100 


.. 8 48.00 
68.00 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
Per 100 

Cornus Alba, 3 to 4 ft ..§ 22.50 
Cornus Elegantissima, 2 to 3 ft 27.50 
Cotoneaster Divaricata 

DS Oe Wo ctucanaverse 25.00 

© Gre Bhan c ccs escdbateacees es 30.00 

4 to & ft... 35.00 
Hydrangea P. G. 

2 to 83 ft : 22.50 
Lilac Villosa, Late W hite Lilac 

BS OO BS Ghicccccnccevese 30.00 
sn Virginalis 

2 to ft . 27.50 

3 to : ft. 35.00 
Rhus Cotinus, P rergte Fring. 

3 to 4 ft 30.00 

4 to 5 ft.. 35.00 

5 to 6 ft.... 45.00 
Rosa Kugosa Rubra 

2 to 3 ft. . 25.00 

18 to 24-in 20.00 
Viburnum Opulus, 2 to 3 ft 20.00 

Dentatum, 3 to 4 ft.. 30.00 

Lantana, 4 to 5 ft... 40.00 

Americana, 2 to 3 ft... 25.00 

Lentago, 3 to 4 ft.... 35.00 

Sterilis, 4 to 5 ft... 45.00 
We have many other varieties of trees 
and shrubs in quantity and we cordially 
invite your inquiries on any items in 


IES 








Representing 
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“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES 
38 So. Elm St. _P. O. 
WALLINGFORD, 


AGEN 

CON 
Nursery, Inc. 
ees ee N 1, - 
ers Co 

North- y Sy Oe ereery Co.” 
A, Fey hy 


rgreens and Lining-out § 


T 


Box 285 


N. 


Ine. 
Inc. 


A complete line j Ae pees grown hardy plant material 
Eve: Stock 









SHENANDOAH 





LAKE’S 
Shenandoah, Iowa 


of choice NURSERY STO 


NURSERIES 


A general and complete assortment 
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the seriousness of ‘this situation. 
Changing methods of selling and mer- 
chandising make it necessary for the 
nurseryman continually to adapt his 
business to fit these changes. 

Competition within the trade as 
well as competition outside the busi- 
ness is a continuing problem. The 
question of just where to stop in the 
matter of free services and guarantee 
of stock has caused a tremendous 
headache in the legitimate nursery 
trade. 

Perhaps one of the most serious 
problems that face the nursery 
trade, especially in this trade terri- 
tory, is the lack of any standards as 
to grading, sales methods, credit and 
collection service and the pricing of 
plant materials. There is no doubt 
that this confusion that has existed 
among nurserymén has been sensed 
by the buying public and has resulted 
in an era of demoralized prices and 
unprofitable operations. 

One of the primary aims of this 
meeting is to enable us to get to- 
gether as a group, consider these 
problems and see what, if anything, 
can be done about them. I'm sure 
we all want to be realistic in our 
thinking. We know the nursery 
business isn’t going to fold up. So 
long as civilization continues, there 
will be nurserymen, and in my opin- 
ion the real opportunities are there 
in the future. 

Perhaps in our zeal to make sales 
we have sometimes overlooked a fun- 
damental principle that underlies the 
successful operation of all free en- 
terprise; namely, there must be a 
profit. A successful business, oper- 
ating without government subsidy, 
must sell merchandise or services, or 
both, to its customers or clients in 
a satisfactory and pleasing manner at 
a price that permits a profit on the 
transaction. As nurserymen, then, 
we must know, or learn, how to sell 
the right plant for the right place 
in the right way for the right price. 

In order to meet these conditions 
it will be necessary for us as indi- 
viduals and as an organization to 
keep awake. We must keep step 
with the changing times and condi- 
tions, for changes in the future will 
probably come even more rapidly 
than they have in the past. We must 
be ready and willing to adapt. 

In your imagination, take a glimpse 
of some of the probabilities of the 
future. The airplane will be the 
accepted mode of travel and trans- 
portation. I know of one firm in 
Oklahoma City that is seriously con- 
sidering the possibilities of air trans- 
ports to replace the trucks now in 
use. The automobile we drive today 
will be as obsolete as are the horse 


and buggy today. All these changes 
in modes of travel and transporta- 
tion will have a definite effect on 
the home of the future. Certainly 
the nursery business will not be con- 
tent to plod along in the same old 
way. 

Earlier I said that profits are neces- 
sary. Our plans for the future must 
include more than mere considera- 
tion of profits. Real success must 
carry with it moral and spiritual 
values. These values are as impor- 
tant to the nursery trade as they 
are to the individual or the nation. 
The same negative forces of greed 
and selfishness that have come near 
to wrecking our civilization have been 
largely to blame for the really serious 
problems in our business. I am con- 
vinced that the positive forces of 
good will, unselfishness and coopera- 
tion so necessary in the establishment 
of a better world will, when applied, 
work effectively in the nursery trade. 
In closing may I suggest that we as 
individuals and as a group adopt as 
our platform for the future the words 
that were spoken in Galilee some 
2,000 years ago: “Therefore all 
things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them: for this is the law and the 
prophets.” Such a platform will 
guarantee our social security. 





WHITE FLOWERS FOR 
SMALL ROCK GARDEN. 
{Continued from page 19.] 
for our present purpose. They are 
best known in this country in the 
form of Arabis procurrens and less 
frequently in A. sturyi. The first 
of these gets about six inches tall, 
as it grows here, while the other 
seldom exceeds four inches. Both 
make lovely dark green mats, which 
are their fortune, so far as I am 


REMOVAL 
SALE 


We are obliged to vacate 142 
acres of land, where we are grow- 
ing a general line of Ornamental 
Nursery Stock. Also Lining-out 
and Mail-order Grades at prices 
far below the usual wholesale 
price. 





Send Us Your Want List. 


MAYWOOD NURSERY CO. 








Maywood, Ill. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


concerned, for their white flowers 
are not especially exciting. Yet I 
notice that customers are anxious to 
buy them when they are in flower. 
Both, as well as the two succeeding, 
are easily propagated from divisions. 

For real class in small arabises of 
easy culture, however, one has to go 
to A. ferdinandi-coburgi. Here we 
find lovely ash-gray mats, beautiful 
in almost any association, and white 
flowers, large for the size of the 
plant, on 2-inch to 3-inch stems. 
It blooms here profusely in early 
spring and usually again in autumn, 
making it doubly valuable. Despite 
its gray foliage, which often indi- 
cates a miff, it is easy to manage in 
any sunny, well drained situation 
and it is both hardy and drought- 
resistant, all being points of interest 
to the casual gardener. Only a little 
less lovely among the small editions 
of arabis is A. kellereri. It has so 
many points of resemblance to the 
next preceding, however, that few 
growers except specialists would 
really need both. 





30,000 
NORWAY SPRUCE 


4-year Transplants (2-2) 


Per 100 Per 1000 
2 8 ins... $16.00 


200,000 COLORADO 
BLUE SPRUCE 


2-year seedlings (2-0) 
Per 100 Per 1000 
i) ne $2.00 $9.00 


Seedlings grown from seeds from 
cones hand-picked from blue trees in 


Colorado. 
Bed-run 


All Michigan-grown 
F.o.b. Fennville, Mich. 
Shipped April 1 to May 15. 


Pines, 
request. 


Prices of other 
Spruces and Firs on 


Walter A. Studley Nursery 


Dept. AN, Fennville, Mich. 








VIBURNUM CARLES! 


Own-root Stock. 
No understocks to sprout. More 
bloom. More graceful habit of growth 
than grafted plants. 


«  ) $2.00 


$e. BE OO: BD Citi censivccciscscsenis 1.30 
 -/? ) & Fee 85 
ve! yl UC ee — & 
ee | | Se 50 


Balling extra. 


CHASE NURSERY CoO. 
Chase 


’ 
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Large stock of — 


Juniper Virginiana 
3 to 4 ft., 4to 5 ft., 5 to 6 ft., 
6 to 7 ft. 


Juniper Scopulorum 
Sneed’s Silver 
3 to 4 ft. 4to 5 ft., 5 to 6 ft. 
Chandler’s Silver 
3 to 4 ft., 4to 5 ft., 5 to 6 ft. 
Also complete stock of other Junipers 


and Arbor-vitaes listed in our Fall 
1942 list. 


Per 1000 
Juniper Grafts ........................ $225.00 
Re 200.00 


Note the following increase 
in our 1942 Fall list. 
10 per cent increase on Apple and 
Cherry 
20 per cent increase on Peach 
30 per cent increase on Plum and 
Apricot 


SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P.O. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 








SAVE MONEY 





on 
NORWAY SPRUCE LINERS 
Per 1000 
6to 8 ins., 
8 to 12 ins., 
12 to 15 ins., x 
8 to 12 ins., xx light.............. 70.00 
12 to 15 ins., xx light.............. 95.00 
12 to 18 ins., xxx heavy.......... 200.00 
18 to 24 ins., xxx heavy.......... 250.00 
10 per cent discount for cash with 


order. 
Packed free. 
Write for general list. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


Scotch Grove, Iowa 








COLORADO 
BLUE SPRUCE 


100,000 Transplanted liners 
(Nursery Run) 


Per Per Per 

100 1000 5000 
4-yr., 5 to 9 ins.. .$6.50 $52.50 $225.00 
5-yr., T., 6 to 10 ins.. 8.00 65.00 275.00 


= 
T 
6-yr., T., 6 to 9 ins... 8.00 65.00 275.00 
6-yr., T.. 9 to 12 ins..10.00 85.00 375.00 
6-yr., T., 12 to 15 ins.13.50 115.00 500.00 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Fairview, Pa. 








New and Better Hardy Plants 
RUDBECKIA WHITE LUSTRE 
SPECIAL NOVELTY LIST 
Ready Now. Send for it. 


CARROLL GARDENS § Westminster, Md. 











I have purposely left the loveliest 
of the white-flowered dwarfs, A. 
androsacea, for the last, not that 
it is likely to appeal to most readers, 
but rather because it needs special 
treatment. Imagine, if you will, tiny 
tufts of silvered silk, over which 
is opened a canopy of pretty white 
flowers (usually in April here). It 
all makes a lovely plant—one which 
rivals in looks some of the better 
members of the genus for which it 
was named, without most of their 
wayward ways. It must be admitted, 
however, that this arabis is not easy 
to grow on heavy soil. On our light 
sand it gives little trouble if it is 
provided a high spot in sun or, 
better yet, on the north side of a 
rock where it is shielded from the 
noonday sun. A soil made up of 


- stone chips and leaf mold should suit 


it. It is propagated from seeds or 
divisions. 

Three sandworts, Arenaria balea- 
rica, A. caespitosa and A. montana, 
come to mind in this connection. 
The first is too tender for most sec- 
tions outside the south, though it 
is often recommended in catalogues; 
the second sunburns so badly as to 
become unsightly unless care is taken 
in its placing, but the yellow-leaved 
form may be used in most sections. 
That leaves A. montana, one of the 
most spectacularly beautiful of white- 
flowered rock plants and one of 
far easier culture than the literature 
leads one to think. There are com- 
plaints that it melts away in hot, 
muggy weather, but that can usually 
be traced to a heavy soil, I think. 
Give it the perfect drainage possible 
from stone chips or gravel and leaf 
mold and there should be little to 
fear from that source. When it is 
happy, what a cheerful companion 
it can be, spreading its carpet of 
green and in May smothering itself 
under a cover of large white cups, 
borne on 6-inch stems! It is a lovely 
thing in every way and easy in a 
sunny spot under the conditions 
named. It is a plant of instant appeal 
in the nursery or from well turned 
phrases on the printed page. Grow 
it from cuttings or seeds. 

The notes on sandworts should 
not be closed, however, without a 
few words in praise of A. grandi- 
flora, a plant of many virtues, from 
its long season of bloom to its lovely 
emerald mounds and an indestructi- 
ble constitution, be the soil light or 
heavy, or the situation sunny or 
lightly shaded. Its height of four 
inches, sometimes six inches, and a 
conservative spread of foliage fit it 
for the small garden as well as for 
wide spreads in larger plantings. 

[To be continued. ]} 
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LINING-OUT STOCK 


250 at 1000 rate. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
Berberis thunbergi 


17,500 4to6 ins. .......90.60 § 5.00 
Cornus florida 

1,800 6to 8 ina...... 1.25 10.00 

3,900 8 to 10 ins....... 1.75 15.00 

2,700 10 to 12 ims....... 2.25 20.00 
Cornus mas 

100 4 to 6 ins........ 3.00 sans 

350 6 to 8 ins.. oossce ae 40.00 
Crataegus mollis 

500 4 to 6 ins....... - 1.98 15.00 

ft See 2.00 eevee 
Crataegus punctata 

a Cen © Miiisescaces B 4 

230 8 to 10 ina........ 2 

330 12 to 18 ims...... 3 27.50 


Crataegus tomentosa 
© gEgtiez ss OO} 
1.300 ¢€ to 8 ina..... 

$50 8 to 10 ins...... 
400 10 to 12 ins. 


incomes angust ifolia 
600 


a i a Rd 
32su 822 
- 
v 
z 





= a> @ Gebesens 60 5.00 
2650 © 6 .8 Bibccccce 1.25 10.00 
1,300 8 to 10 ins...... 1.795 15.00 
Elaeagnus umbellata 
230 12 to 18 ina..... 2.50 
Wucage mus europaeus 
° 2to ¢ ims.....- 1.88 10.00 
1700 4 to 6 ina..... 150 12.50 
1,100 6 to 8 ina.. 1.75 15.00 
750 8 to 10 ins...... 2.25 20.00 
Euonymus yedoensis 
500 4 to 6 ins...... 150 12.50 
500 6 to 8 ims...... 1.75 15.00 
Kolkwitzia amabilis 
1,000 8 to 10 ins . 6.50 60.00 
Malus coronaria 
300 6 to 8 ims...... 1.50 12.50 
300 8 to 10 ins..... 2.00 17.50 
Malus ameiiam, ecettings 
700 © Mibacccs 85 7.50 
800 4 > 6 — pees Bae 10.00 
770 6 to 8 ims...... 1.75 15.00 
ye 8 to 10 ins...... 2.25 20.00 
420 10 to 12 ins... 2.75 25.00 
ser - villosa 
00 4 to 6 ins , 2.00 
nie cotinus 
G8 S&S Gp 8 Biheccce 2.50 
400 4 to 6 ins...... 3.50 
700 6 to 8 ima...... 5.00 
Rosa rubiginosa : 
600 4to 6 ins 1.25 10.00 
700 6 to 8 ins...... 1.75 15.00 
450 8 to 10 ina...... 2.25 20.00 
Sorbus aucuparia 
2,600 4 to 6 ins...... 1.25 10.00 
1,970 6 to 8 ins...... 150 12.50 
1,900 8 to 10 ins..... 2.00 17.50 
Syringa, hybrid seedlings 
300 2 to 4 ina..... 2.25 20.00 
Viburnum cassinoides 
330 2 to 4 ing...... 1.58 12.50 
Viburnum dentatum 
670 4to 6 ins. . 160 12.50 
1,000 6 to 8 ima..... 2.00 17.50 
1,780 8 to 10 ins...... 2.50 22.50 
1,120 10 to 12 ins .. 3.00 27.50 
v Sa lantana 
3.000 2 to 4 ins...... 1.50 12.50 
3.700 4 to 6 i cedan 2.00 17.50 
3,900 6 to 8 imm..... 2.50 22.50 
1,450 8 to 10 ins...... 3.25 30.00 





1.E. ILGENFRITZ SONS CO. 


MONROE - scnce S47 MICHICAN 









POLYGONUM AUBERTI 


Per 100 Per 1000 
See FORD. cociksencand 
2 years,medium ........ 15.00 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 


Painesville, Ohio 








CLEMATIS and 
ORNAMENTAL VINES 


Write for Trade List. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 
Fairport, N. Y. 














Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 
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Coming Events 


ON THE CALENDAR. 


February 2 to 4, New England Nursery- 
men’s Association, Hotel Kimball, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

February 9 and 10, Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, including A. 
eastern regional meeting, Philadelphia. 

February 11 and 12, Wisconsin Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, Schroeder hotel, 
Milwaukee. 

February 12 and 13, Iowa Nurserymen’s 
Association, Kirkwood hotel, Des Moines. 

February 16, Western Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen’'s Association, Hotel Webster 
Hall, Pittsburgh. 





OHIO SHORT COURSES. 


Local short courses for nursery- 
men, landscape gardeners and arbor- 
ists will be given this month by the 
horticultural department staff of 
Ohio State University, one at 
Painesville, February 11 and 12, and 
the other at Cincinnati, February 18. 





NEW ENGLAND PROGRAM. 


The program for the thirty-second 
annual convention. of the New Eng- 
land Nurserymen’s Association, to be 
held at the Hotel Kimball, Spring- 
field, Mass., February 2, 3 and 4, is 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 2, 10 A. M. 

Registration. 

FEBRUARY 2, 1 P. M. 

Address of welcome, by Roger Put- 
nam, mayor of Springfield, Mass. 

Response to address of welcome, by 
Edmund Mezitt, vice-president. 

President's annual address, by Louis 
Vanderbrook, Manchester, Conn. 

Reports of secretary and treasurer. 

“The Implications of War Regulations 
upon the Nursery Industry,” by Frank 
LaBar, president of American Association 
of Nurserymen. 

“Our American Navy,” by Lieut. Jesse 
M. LaFollett, U. S. N. 


Reports of standing committees. 


FEBRUARY 3, 8 A. M. 

“Insecticides, New and Old Obtaina- 
ble,” by Dr, C. J. Gilcut, Massachusetts 
State College. 

“Current Nursery Problems,” round- 
table discussion, led by President Louis 
Vanderbrook. 

FEBRUARY 3, 2 P. M. 

“Propagation,” by Prof. W. L. Doran, 
Massachusetts State College. 

“Fertilizers Available for 1943 Crops,” 
by Prof. Ralph W. Donaldson, Massa- 
chusetts State College. 

FEBRUARY 3, 6:30 P. M. 

Annual banquet and entertainment. 


FEBRUARY 4, 9:30 A. M. 
Reports of standing committees. 
Reports of special committees. 
“Adoption of Social Security Tax Pay- 
ments by Nurserymen,” by Cornelius P. 
Van Tol. 

Election of officers. 

“Camouflage from the Viewpoint of 
the U. A. Engineers,” by Lieut. 


Raymond Otto, in charge of camouflage, 
corps area No. 1. 

“Trade Outlooks and Future Trends,” 
by Dr. Richard P. White, Washington. 
D. C., executive secretary, American 
Association of Nurserymen. 

FEBRUARY 4, 1:30 P. M. 

“Civilian Defense and Its Implications,” 
by Dr. E. Dent Lackey, chairman, state 
defense council, Hartford, Conn. 

New and unfinished business. 





WISCONSIN PROGRAM. 


The program for the Wisconsin 
Nurserymen’s Association annual 
meeting, to be held at the Hotel 


Schroeder, Milwaukee, February 11 


and 12, is as follows: 7 


FEBRUARY 11, 9:30 A. M. 
President's address, by Walter Remond. 
Secretary-treasurer’s report, by Thomas 

S. Pinney. 

Report of standing committees. 

Appointment of auditing and nominat- 
ing committees. 

“Maintaining an Adequate Defense 
against Nursery Pests,” by E. L. Cham- 
bers, state entomologist. 

“Fertilizers in Wartime,” by Walter B. 
Griem, Wisconsin department of agri- 
culture. 

Luncheon. Address, by John L. Bohn. 
acting mayor of Milwaukee. 


FEBRUARY 11, 2 P. M. 

“Reforestation for Paper,” by F. G 
Kilp, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 

“The Nurseryman’s Wartime Prob- 
lems,” by Richard P. White, executive 
secretary, American Association of Nurs- 
erymen, Washington, D. C. 

“Mouse Control with Zinc Phosphide,” 
by M. J. Rahmlow, secretary, Wisconsin 
State Horticultural Society. 


FEBRUARY 11, 6:30 P. M. 
Banquet, Pere Marquette room, Hotel 
Schroeder. Speaker, William George 
Bruce, president, Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee. 
Moving pictures in color, “Orchids to 
You,” by James Livingstone. 
Special music and entertainment. 
Piano selections, by Miss Peggy Hunkel, 
FEBRUARY 12, 10 A. M. 
Business session: Reports of committees, 
election of officers. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


“Victory Gardens,” by F. R. Kilner, 
editor, American Nurseryman, Chicago. 

“Milwaukee Victory Garden Show,” by 
E. C. Hunkel, Milwaukee. 

“Timber and War,” by H. E. Ochsner, 
acting chief of division of timber man- 
agement, United States Department of 
Agriculture, north central region. 

“Fumigation of Nursery Plants by 
Methyl Bromides,” by J. Carl Dawson, 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Colored movies of Hawaii, by Ed 
Eschrich, Wayside Nursery, Milwaukee 





IOWA PROGRAM. 


The program of the twenty-second 
annual convention of the Iowa Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, to be held Feb- 
ruary 12 and 13 at the Hotel 
Kirkwood, Des Moines, Ia., is as 
follows: 

FEBRUARY 12, 


Registration. 


FEBRUARY 12, 1:30 P. M. 
President’s address, by D. C. Snyder, 
Center Point. 
Secretary-treasurer’s report, by Ralph 
E. Hughes, Cedar Rapids. 
Appointment of committees. 
“State Legislation and Other Matters 


11 A. M. 


Affecting the Nurserymen,” by Senator 
Carl O. Sjulin, Hamburg. 
“Defense Transportation Regulations 


Affecting the Operation of Trucks,” by 
John H. Gillespie, district manager, ODT, 
Des Moines. 

Address, by Frank Furbush, Des 
Moines, head of bureau of market anal- 
ysis, Meredith Publications. 

“Streamlining Our Business to Meet 
Wartime Conditions,” discussion led by 
Harold Welch and Harold Parnham. 

“Uniform Retail Replacement Agree- 
ment,” discussion led by President D. C 
Snyder. 

FEBRUARY 12, 6:30 P. M. 

Banquet, at Hotel Kirkwood. Toast- 
master, President D. C. Snyder. 

“Welcome to Des Moines,” by Arthur 
Brayton, of the convention bureau, Des 
Moines chamber of commerce. 


FEBRUARY 13, 9 A. M. 

Business session: Reports of committees, 
election of officers. 

Address, by Richard P. White, Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary, American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, who will discuss 
federal legislation of vital importance to 
nurserymen. 
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OAK LINERS 


Per100 Per 1000 

ae $27.50 $235.00 

PE OE er remake 37.50 325.00 
PES oes eee 50.00 440.00 

Sg a a 27.50 240.00 
sdiniesdbaeiiaiehematueealendenathion 27.50 240.00 


These are excellent liners with heavy caliper. The Pin Oak are twice trans- 
planted and have an unusually good root system. 
Plant these now and be ready for the Postwar demand. 
We offer a general list of Lining-out Stock. 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 




















FEBRUARY 1, 1943 


GROW XMAS 
FOREST TREES 


Write Today for Special 
Christmas Tree Bulletin and 
Complete Forest Tree Price 
List. 






Per 1000 
2-yr. American Red Pine......... $10.00 
2-yr. Austrian Pine ............:+:; 15.00 
2-yr. Colo. Blue Spruce.......... 10.00 
S-yr. Sootoh Pime ...cccccccccces 15.00 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 
| Indiana, Penna. 





EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 








LINING-OUT STOCK 
B & B EVERGREENS 


Write for our complete catalogue 


T. G. OWEN & SON, INC. 


South's Largest Florists and Nurserymen 
Columbus, Miss. 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-eight Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








Get to know Leghorn’s for your 
QUALITY EVERGREENS 
Write for our prices on 


First-class Nursery Stock 
from liners to landscape specimens. 


We specialize in Evergreens. 


Leghorn’s Evergreen Nurseries “coun 








GENERAL LINE OF ORNAMENTALS 


Specializing in good Liners 
Catalogue on request. 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Fairview, Pa. 
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James W. Nevins. 


James W. Nevins, Blue Rapids, 
Kan., died January 7 after an illness 
of ten weeks at the age of 54 years. 
He was vice-president and general 
manager of the Blue Valley Nursery 
& Orchard Co. He is survived by 
his widow, his mother and two sis- 
ters. 

Lawrence Henry Fewkes. 


Lawrence Henry Fewkes, operator 
of the Montalvo Garden, Ocean 
Beach, Cal., died recently after a 
long illness. He was 57 years old. 
He is survived by his widow. 


William L. Hathaway. 


William L. Hathaway, Visalia, 
Cal., died December 19 at the age 
of 55. He had been in good health 
until he suffered a stroke the pre 
vious week. Together with his 
brother, J. C. Hathaway, he oper- 
ated Hathaway Bros. Nursery. Be- 
sides this brother, another brother, 
Ernest, San Jose, survives, as does a 
sister. 

Born at Kirby, Ore., he moved to 
Central Point, Ore., with his family. 
Twenty-five years ago Mr. Hathaway 
went to Visalia to farm, later enter- 
ing the nursery business with his 
brother. He remained single. 


John McLaren. 


John McLaren, known over the 
world as the creator of San Fran- 
cisco’s famed Golden Gate park, died 
January 12 at the age of 96. 

Flags fluttered at half-mast over 
all city buildings as he lay in state 
in the rotunda of the City Hall. 
January 15 the funeral cortege made 
a final tour of the city he loved, 
through Golden Gate park and then 
to Cypress Lawn cemetery, where 
he was buried beside his wife and 
son, Donald. The procession through 
Golden Gate park was in violation 
of a long-standing ordinance, but 
this was San Francisco's last gift to 
the man who gave the city its beau- 
tiful park. 

John McLaren was born near Stir- 
ling, Scotland, December 20, 1846. 
After serving a long apprenticeship 
at the Edinburgh Botanical Garden he 
set out for California and went first 
to San Mateo. In 1887 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of parks at 
San Francisco. What he accom- 
plished on the sandy stretches there 
has often been told. 
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JEWELL 


Ornamental 


and 
Tree Seedlings 


Per 100 Per 1000 
Birch, American White. 





BS Od BB ONG. ccc cccccscce $1.80 $15.00 
SOD le ME coveneeecoes 2.50 20.00 
DOD BEG céccvccccceess 3.50 30.00 
S GS Bi wovenssansenta 5.00 cetee 
Birch, Paper or Canoe. 
Op Be Oh cocesocccccs 2.00 18.00 
12 to 18 ims. ........006. 2.50 22.00 
SGD EME ccacescndtse 3.50 30.00 
Dy Gaavasccecedsc 5.00 40.00 
Box Elder. 
BOD S BR cccccccceseces 1.50 12.00 
SOP GE accencencdcese 2.00 16.00 
6:00 © TE coccaccsccsens * eee 
Buckthorn, Cathartica. 
12 to 18 ins. ..........+-. 1.20 10.00 
BS Gp 36 GEM. cccccccvcess 1.80 15.00 
SGP O'GE. cbc cdenvecscess 2.20 18.00 
Buckthorn, Frangula. 
123 to 18 ims .......2005. 2.00 18.00 
BS 00 OS OUR ccccvccccese 2.50 22.00 
fy, erreyrerrerr 3.50 30.00 
Cara 
12 to 18 ins. 6.00 
18 to 24 ins. 9.00 
2 to 3 ft. 12.00 
3 to 4 ft. 16.00 
Elm, American. 
SOP Se Uk Serve ssecccese 1.20 10.00 
3 SP @ Ee coc vnesuensnes 1.80 15.00 
6 OD © GE. ecccccescccces 3.00 25.00 
S OSG Se ccccenvnceness ae 86 esses 
4 to 5 ft., branched..... ' eat 
5 to 6 ft., branched..... | eee 
Elm. 
SOP © Ue ecccccenssesee 1.20 00 
SD OPO Ue cacatoseuconce 1.80 00 
6 ODE Be ccoccccces «+++ 3.00 25.00 
oe SO acncesasneoune 5.00 
4 to 5 ft., branched..... , = 
5 to 6 ft., branched..... LS 
i <4 ceénpeu ewe 2.00 18.00 
D UP @ Ge <cocecedeceens 2.50 22.00 
SS. OEE. vcows cesetutes 3.50 30.00 
Horsechestnut (Ohio Buckeye). 
© ODES OED. cccccccesece 1. 12.00 
Oe OP Be 2cocesessese 2.00 16.00 
ip Gn cenesaaenend 3.00 25.00 
SOU GS Gk aenececdeccens Sap ese. 
Locust, Honey. 
BS OO BG DER, cc cccccccsss 1.50 12.00 
7 Um sdecceesoccese 2.50 20.00 
DUP OG scecucentesees mee |: e¢eey 
aple, Ginnala. 
gn’ rr 2.50 20.00 
© Oe Bh wnececvenseeus 3.50 30.00 
OO Pi acesncecnsence GD .é0nce 
4 to 5 ft., branched..... OEP cence 
a my 
ebbbuce dese ens 1.50 12.00 
3 4 : fc paces sceeseees 2.20 18.00 
SM ak. ofeahkesdehuwen 3.00 25. 
SOD SP. ccccticcoecesce —- eee 
4 to 5 ft., branched..... Ea seeee 
5 to 6 ft.. branched..... reese 
M Ash, European. 
OUD Be accecconecee 1.80 15.00 
SS GD Be OU cocecccocnce 2.50 00 
DEERE csesessautue 3.50 30. 
2 to t 5.00 





2 ft. ' y 

3 to 4 ft., branched..... SP 8s bowen 
4 to 5 ft., branched..... 12.00 2eces 
(Mollis and Punctata) 

12 to 18 ime ............ 2.50 20.00 
Bp le RD. co cesedssente 3.00 25.00 
= Oe Ee cececcesceatec | 
BS GD 6 GE cccccccccesede wae 8 ‘eseas 


All the above listed liners are in stor- 
age in quantity and can be shipped on 
short notice. 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 
Lake City, Minnesota 
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What’s New in War Control Orders 


REPORT IDLE TRUCKS. 
The Office of Defense Transporta- 


tion has reminded owners of com- 
mercial motor vehicles that all idle 
trucks must be reported to the ODT. 

Reports should be made on ODT 
form CWN-3; a simple single-sheet 
form of only eight questions, which 
can be obtained from and should be 
returned to the vehicle owner's local 
ODT district office. 

Owners are required to list all 
commercial motor vehicles which 
were idle during the last fourteen 
days of the month. The report should 
be filed within five days after the 
last day of the month covered by the 
form. 

Commercial vehicle owners with 
no idle equipment are not required 
to submit a report. 

Purpose of the monthly report is 
to enable the ODT to determine 
what proportion of the nation’s com- 
mercial motor vehicles are actually 
in use, and also how many trucks, 
busses, etc., are being unused and 
might be available for essential war 
or civilian transportation work, the 
ODT said. 





GAS FOR SALESMEN. 


Formal provisions under whicn 
salesmen distributing essential com- 
modities—other than salesmen in 
seventeen eastern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—will be allowed 
additional mileage were written into 
the gasoline rationing regulations last 
month by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

As requested by Rubber Director 
William Jeffers, OPA is providing to 
qualified salesmen up to sixty-five per 
cent of their last year’s mileage, or 
8,600 miles a year, whichever is less. 
However, because of the gasoline 
shortage in the east, the extra gaso- 
line for salesmen will be provided 
only in the states outside the eastern 
shortage area. 

OPA war price and rationing 
boards began to issue ration books for 
the additional mileage January 8. 

To qualify, a salesman must have 
been principally engaged in an eli- 
gible sales activity for the last three 
months, or he must be taking the 
place of a salesman who was so en- 
gaged. He must also meet the OPA 
requirements on lack of alternative 
means of transportation. 

Eligible salesmen include those en- 
gaged in selling necessary materials or 


necessary equipment for the opera- 
tion of agricultural establishments 
essential to the war effort. Since fruit- 
bearing plants have been considered 
productive farm equipment by the 
OPA, some nursery salesmen may. be 
eligible. 

The allowed mileage, which in no 
event can exceed 717 miles a month 
—based on fifteen miles to the gal- 
lon—will be issued in the form of 
a C ration. 





DEFER FARM WORKERS. 


Following the recent amendment 
by Congress of the selective service 
act, a new regulation establishes 
classes II-C and III-C for men now 
engaged in agricultural production; 
sets up a new system for measuring 
farm produce in terms of war units; 
provides a table for determining the 
number of such war units to be 
awarded to the various listed farm 
products in terms of the number of 
acres in production and of farm ani- 
mals, and requires every farm worker 
receiving a class II-C or class III-C 
deferment to remain at his farm job 
until such time as his local board, 
at the written request of the regis- 
trant, decides that such registrant 
would be more useful to the war ef- 
fort in some other industry. Regis- 
trants who desire to leave the farm 
and fail to obtain the local board's 
consent are subject to immediate re- 
classification and induction. 

This comes the nearest of any 
government order to freezing agri- 
cultural workers in their jobs, for 
once the deferment has been made 


and the classification II-C or III-C has 
been given, the worker can only 
change his occupation with the as- 
sent of the draft board; if he takes 
an industrial job without such as- 
sent, the board will reclassify the 
worker as 1-A. 

Registrants whose requests for re- 
lease to enter other employment are 
refused by the local board will have 
the right of appeal within a 10-day 
period after the refusal of the local 
board to grant their release from the 
farm. Such appeals will be judged 
upon their merits by the established 
appeal boards of the system. Sea- 
sonal and temporary farm workers 
are excluded from consideration for 
class II-C or III-C deferments. 

The new regulation also lists in 
detail what the Department of Agri- 
culture has listed as essential and non- 
essential farm products. The non- 
essential group includes such special 
crops as cantaloupes, under 1-inch 
upland cotton, hops, popcorn, water- 
melons and the following vegetables: 
Artichokes, bleached celery, eggplant, 
Iceberg lettuce, kohlrabi, cucumbers, 
horseradish, okra, radishes, garlic, 
rhubarb, leeks, pimentos, squash and 
pumpkin. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
Department of Agriculture, regis- 
trants producing sixteen war units of 
farm produce may be considered for 
one of the C class deferments. In 
class II-C will be placed single men 
and in class III-C men who are en- 
gaged in agriculture and have de- 








HOBBS 


APPLE, 1 and 2-yr., leading varieties. 
ELM—MOUNTAIN ASH—BIRCH, 
Cut-leaf Weeping—WHITE DOG- 
WOOD — GINKGO — NORWAY 
and SOFT MAPLE —PIN, RED, 
BURR and WHITE OAK—LOM- 
BARDY POPLAR — REDBUD — 
SWEET GUM—CRATAEGUS — 
THURLOW WILLOW. 


BARBERRY, Green and Red. 
BEAUTY BUSH. 

PRIVET, Amur and Ibota. 
EVERGREENS, up to 6 feet. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 
Bridgeport Indiana 
Oldest and largest Nursery in Indiana 


ATHENS NURSERY CO. 


Athens, Ala. 





Chamaecyparis plumosa Per 100 
l-yr., Se 2 le Miisaresccaean 00 
2-yr., , 8 to te Diibccuncsececacs 10.00 

Ch benny aurea 
Ries Wen GS OD SB MiB. cccccccces 6.00 
B-FEug Bee S OO BO GMB.c ccccccccecce 10.00 

Juniperus communis Ashfordi 
S-Fe.. F.. BB GO AB tw... cesses: 10.00 

Juniperus communis 
1-yr., F.G., 8 to 10 ins............ 6.00 
ee ee 10.00 

Juniperus communis hibernica 
i-yr..¥.G., 6 te & Ime... cscsccesee 5.00 
a-fen, PA. B Oo 36 te... 2c ccess 6.00 

Juniperus canadensis 
Die Bes OS OD DS Bcc ccccccessse 6.00 
— = EB) OF |” ee 7.50 

Juniperus excelsa stricta 
l-yr., F.G., 4 to 6 ims............ 5.00 
1-yr., oe eee 6.00 


Pre Gao B OD BO Wie cc cccsccces 10.00 
Juniperus horizontalis plumosa ( Andorra) 
i-yr., F.G., 600 S Ime... .cesccscce 4.00 


2-yr., T., OO BOO... 5c ivewes 7.50 

2-yr.., _ ee FY LO ee 10.00 
Juniperus sabina 

l-yr., F.G., 6 to 8 ins............. 5.00 


All liners rooted in open field. 











Established 1875. 





No packing charges when cash with order. 
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LINING-OUT 
—— 


Pa 
Broad- Pergers 
Deciduous Trees 
Vines 
Hardwood Cuttings 


Send for price list. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 


Progressive Nurserymen 
Ottawa, Kansas 











BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type ) 
Only Boxwood proven hardy in 


Northern States for Twenty Years. 
Without Ball Per 10 Per 100 
6 to 8 ins. for hedging. $2.50 $20.00 
8 to 10 ins. for hedging 3.00 25.00 
10 to 12 ins. for win- 
| re 4.00 35.00 


Lining-out grade, 1-yr., strong-rooted, 
3 to 6 ins., $7.50 per 100; $60.00 


per 1000 
6 to 8 ins., $10.00 per 100: $85.00 
per 1000 
WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc 
Holland, Mich. 


Ask for our Perennial Catalogue. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 
2-yr. old—Strong Seedlings 


VIBURNUMS COTONEASTERS 
Lentago Acutifolia 
Molle Divaricata 
Opulus 
ARONIA BRILLIANTISSIMA 


Write for Prices 


HINSDALE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Hinsdale, Illinois 








EVERGREENS ° SHRUBS © TREES 
in, Andorra, Adnan 
vi relalane. P Putwinder and Scopuloru 
nm Potted Liners, Mail order eines. Light 
Landscape sizes or Heavy B&B sizes. 
Lilacs, Privet, Shade Trees. 
Quality Stock — Low Prices 


NEBRASKA NURSERIES, INC. 
4815 “0” St., Lincoln, Nebraska 














Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 25e per copy 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 











pendents. The new regulation sets 
up a table of conversion factors to 
be used in computing the number 
of war units to be allotted to the 
various items of produce for which 
a registrant may be credited. As an 
example, the conversion factor for 
corn is .20. To determine the num- 
ber of war units to be awarded, the 
number of acres in production is mul- 
tiplied by the conversion factor. 
Forty-five acres of corn would equal, 
therefore, nine war units. 

A war unit also consists of caring 
for any one of the following: One 
milk cow, twenty feed lot cattle, one 
acre in carrots, one acre in beets, five 
acres in dry beans, twenty acres in 
wheat, etc. 

Of special interest to nurserymen 
are the following war units given in 
the table accompanying the selective 
service release: Ten acres in plants 
and trees for fruit production re- 
placement and camouflage, seven- 
tenths acre in small fruits and ber- 
ries, one acre of tree fruit in an ir- 
rigated bearing orchard, two acres 
in an unirrigated orchard, five acres 
in nonbearing fruit trees, two acres 
of almonds, filberts or walnuts in 
bearing orchards; five acres of tame 
pecans or tung trees, fifteen acres of 
tree nuts in nonbearing orchards or 
replacement stock, one acre of vege- 
tables for fresh consumption and 
processing, seven-tenths acre of vege 
table plants and seeds. 

The regulation allows considerable 
latitude to a local board in deciding 
the value to the war effort of the 
farm production of any registrant. 
Although it is stated that sixteen war 
units are to be used by local boards 
as a guide, it is specifically pointed 
out that local boards may use their 
judgment in each individual case as 
to the number of war units to be 
credited to a registrant toward a 
II-C or III-C deferment basis. 





SHIFT FARM LABOR POWER. 


Through WMC directive 17, Paul 
V. McNutt, head of the War Man 
Power Commission, has handed over 
to Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
the task of recruiting and placing 
farm labor, determining needs in 
specific areas as well as sources of 
labor supply and transporting farm 
workers to shortage areas. 

The Department of Agriculture's 
responsibilities relate to all labor con- 
cerned with or incident to regular 
farming operations, but do not in- 
clude labor for manufacturing or 
commercial operations, such as proc- 
essing, packing, canning, transport- 
ing and marketing farm products. 
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CHINESE 
WISTERIAS 


Own-root, field-grown, sure flower- 
ing. Why worry with grafts and suck- 
ers from nonflowering understocks? 
Ours blossom in our I-year fields. 
No. 1 grade, $15.00; No. 2, $10.00 

per 100. 

WEIGELA EVA RATHKE, red; 
well branched, 18 to 24 ins., $15.00; 
12 to 18 ins., $10.00 per 100. 
WEIGELA ROSBEA, pink; well 
branched, 2 to 3 ft., $15.00; 18 to 
24 ins., $10.00 per 100. 

Prices per 1000 on request. 
ROSES, hardy bush, hardy climbers, 
HTs and HPs. 

EVERGREENS, carloads, truckloads. 
Cold resistance is inherent in the vari- 
ety rather than in the locality where 


grown. 
Ask for catalogue. 


- VERHALEN. 


NURSERY COMPANY 
Scottsville, Texas 
Wholesale Only. 








LR. TAYLOR & SON 
TOPEKA, KAN. 


Established in Pennsylvania 
in 1840 


62 Years in Kaw Valley 


SPECIALTIES 
Apple—Cherry—Peach— 
Pear—Plum 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Shade Trees—Shrubs— Vines 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


Per 1000 
Lonicera Frag., 18 to 24 ins. .....8 30.00 
White Fringe, 18 to 24 ins ...... 30.00 


Juniper Pfitz., 15 to 18 ins, BR... 350.00 
Juniper Burki, 18 to 24 ins, BR... 400.00 


FINISHED STOCK 


Per 100 
Pee, 6 Om 6 Bh. oos050srsenccend $35.00 
c Elm, § to 10 ft 00 
White Dogwood, 5 to 6 ft.. BAB 50.00 
ch Pine, 2 to 3 ft.. BAaB....... 75.00 
White Ash, § to 10 ft. .........45. 00 
Water Maple, § to 10 ft. .......... 65.00 
Also many Shrubs & Evergreens 


NICK'S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 


15 miles from Louisville 











SPECIAL 


Flowering Cherries 


Amanogawa, 5 to 6 ft...........5. $0.80 
Amanogawa, 6 to & ft... .......... oo 
Kofugem, 5 to 6 ft...........e0000s 80 
mo ER A eseccencecdocess eo 
DOP SO Gis acocecoacscesccces 80 
Slebold, 6 to 8 ft... . . «1. ence nccnees 90 
Paul Wohlert, 5 to 6 ft............. 80 
Paul W © GP BS Bi cocccesecces vo 
Mount © Ob 6 Ghic coccccccecces y 4 
Mount yO G0 6 Ghicceesccccccoce 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES 
Painesville, Ohio 
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New Order Covers Fertilizers 


A new order covering chemical 
fertilizers was issued January 19 by 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard, under his authority as war 
food administrator. Authority cov- 
ering fertilizers was recently trans- 
ferred to him from the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

Effective January 18, this order 
(food production order No. 5 — 
chemical fertilizer) supersedes the 
War Production Board order No. 
M-231, originally issued September 
12, 1942. It will be administered 
by the director of food production, 
M. Clifford Townsend. 

Outstanding changes in the new 
order are the designation of crops 
deemed essential to the war effort 
as group “A” crops and the require- 
ment that deliveries of chemical ferti- 
lizers for use on these crops be given 
preference over deliveries for other 
crops. 

Two other important changes are 
the establishment of methods by 
which fertilizer requirements of 
farmers are to be determined, and a 
requirement that fertilizer manufac- 
turers, dealers and agents obtain 
written statements from their cus- 
tomers before making deliveries. 

Prohibitions on the use of chemi- 
cal fertilizers contained in the War 
Production Board order are con- 
tinued in effect, with a few excep- 
tions. The grade substitution pro- 
gram instituted by WPB, with the 
objective of reducing consumption of 
chemical nitrogen in mixed fertilizers 
by approximately twenty per cent, 
also is retained in the new order, but 
with some revision. Manufacturers 
are required to produce the approved 
1942-43 grades in the same propor- 
tion as the 1940-41 grades. 

Producers of group “A” crops are 
permitted by the order to obtain the 
necessary tonnage of approved grades 
of fertilizer required to attain 1943 
production goals. The order does not 
permit them to obtain or use supplies 
in excess of their requirements. 

Producers of group “B” crops may 
use chemical nitrogen fertilizer, pro- 
vided that during the 1940-41 or 
1941-42 seasons they used such ferti- 
lizer on group “B” crops or that it 
was used on these crops on the farms 
they are now operating. 


Special Crops. 
The group “A” crops are as fol- 
lows: Field crops—Castor beans; cot- 


ton varieties normally stapling one 
and one-eighth inches or longer, fiber 


and seed flax, guayule, fiber and seed 
hemp, hybrid corn for seed produc- 
tion only, peanuts and soybeans; 
vegetable crops—dried beans, snap 
and Lima beans, beets, cabbage, car- 
rots, kale, onions, all peas, peppers, 
Irish and sweet potatoes, spinach, 
sweet corn, tomatoes, and vegetable 
seeds; other crops—tung, and the 
following dried fruits: Prunes, figs, 
raisins, apricots and peaches for dry- 
ing. 

Group “B” crops are defined as all 
crops except those in group “A” and 
those on which the use of fertilizer 
containing chemical nitrogen is pro- 
hibited by the order. 

For group “A” crops, excepting 
soybeans, peanuts and cotton, farm- 
ers may obtain fertilizer containing 
chemical nitrogen up to quantities 
recommended by the state agricul- 
tural experiment station. 

The quantity of fertilizer farmers 
may obtain for group “B” crops is 
based on the rate of application used 
on the farm during either the 1940- 
41 or 1941-42 seasons. 

The order requires a farmer to pro- 
vide his dealer with a written state- 
ment, showing his customary use of 
fertilizer in 1940-41 or 1941-42 and 
his requirements for 1943. Manu- 
facturers are expected to supply the 
necessary forms to their local dealers. 

The new order contains other 
changes, as follows: 

It prohibits the use or delivery for 
use of chemical nitrogen fertilizer on 
melon or cucumber crops, except 
where grown for seed production, or 
in the case of cucumbers, where 
grown for processing. 

In accepting orders for or making 
deliveries of chemical nitrogen as 
straight material, fertilizer distribu- 
tors are required to deliver chemical 
nitrogen for home mixing, provided 
the amount delivered does not ex- 
ceed the amount which the customer 
would be eligible to purchase in 
mixed fertilizer. 

A person who is permitted to ob- 
tain chemical fertilizer for uses other 
than on his victory garden is per- 
mitted to use it also on his garden. 

Among conservation measures in- 
stituted by the War Production 
Board which are continued without 
change in this order are the follow- 
ing: 

(1.) Farmers are required to use 
grades of fertilizer which are ap- 
proved for the state. 

(2.) No chemical nitrogen ferti- 
lizer can be used on golf courses, 


cemeteries, lawns, roadsides, parks or 
in the noncommercial planting of 
trees, shrubs or flowers. Fertilizers 
for use on military and naval air- 
fields are exempt. 

(3.) No mixed fertilizer contain- 
ing chemical nitrogen can be used 
on spring-sown small grains to be 
harvested for grain. 

(4.) Victory garden fertilizer must 
be of grade 3-8-7 and may be put 
up in 5, 10, 25, 50 or 100-pound 
packages. A victory garden is one 
planted primarily for the noncom- 
mercial production of vegetables and 
small fruits. 

(5.) The only restrictions on the 
manufacture, sale or use of mixed 
fertilizers containing organic nitro- 
gen are that they must contain at 
least three units of nitrogen and four- 
teen units of total plant food. 





BANS USE OF OILSEEDS. 


The fertilizer industry and the 
uses of all fertilizers containing chem- 
ical nitrogen were regulated by the 
War Production Board order, known 
as WPB order M-231, to con- 
serve chemical nitrogen for munitions 
manufacture and for necessary food 
crop production. The new order of 
the Secretary of Agriculture replaces 
and supersedes the WPB order. In 
explaining this order and develop- 
ments since it was issued, O. P. Fox, 
of the Swift Fertilizer Works, Ham- 
mond, Ind., before the recent meet- 
ing of the Illinois State Nursery- 
men’s Association, said: 

“This ruling carries a silver lining, 
inasmuch as there is no ruling against 
using complete fertilizers containing 
chemical nitrogen in your own nurs- 
ery. As I understand the ruling, the 
government wants you to keep your 
own nursery stock in the best con- 
dition. 

“There are, however, some restric- 
tions on what you can buy in the 
way of analyses, as substitute grades 
for the many analyses previously sold 
are the only ones permitted. The 
substitute grades which you can use 
in your Own nursery are also con- 
trolled, and you can only use certain 
nitrogen grades provided you used 
a nitrogen grade or grades in 1941. 
For example, if you used an analysis 
in 1941 containing 4, 5, 6, 8, 10 or 
12 per cent nitrogen, you are per- 
mitted now to use an analysis con- 
taining four per cent chemical nitro- 
gen, but not more than four per cent 
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Red Raspberry Plants 


New Red Rhubarb 
MacDonald — Canada Red 


Americana Plum Stocks 
Northern Apple Stocks 
Deciduous and Evergreen 
Lining-Out Stock 
General Assortment of Stock 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault, Minn. 





SURPLUS 


LAWTON BLACKBERRY 
Tips and Transplants 


EUONYMUS R. COLORATUS 
2-yr. vines, 18 to 24 ins. 


We have 3000 fine field-grown plants 
which we want to move. Make us an 
offer. 


WOODS & REY NURSERY 


5310 Belle Isle Ave., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








NORTHERN -GROWN NURSERY STOCK 
Evergreen Liners — Specimen Ever- 
greens, B&B — Hardy Fruit Trees — 
Hardy Apple Seedlings — Ornamental 
Shrubs—Lining-out Shrubs, Trees and 
Vines. Write for price list. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








COLORADO-GROWN CHINESE ELMS 
Specimen Trees, light grades and 
seedlings 
ENGLISH ELM (U)}mus Campestris) 
Now booking orders in combination 
cars to central and eastern points. 


SWINK NURSERY COMPANY 
Swink, Colorado. 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, 0. 











TREES—GRAPES— 
PECANS—FIGS 
Good line of most Fruits and Shrubs 
We invite your inquiries. 
COMMERCIAL NURSERY CO. 
Decherd, Tenn. 








FRUIT TREES 


Barberry — Shrubs 
Lombardy & Carolina Poplars 
Write for late circular 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 


Dansville, N. Y. 








HORSERADISH ROOTS 
Maliner Kren 
Per 100 Per 1000 
Soin, QUUGGRED occcescssse $1.00 § 8.00 
Te, SD cn nesendasad 3.50 30.00 
General Line of Small Fruits 


KRIEGER’S WHOLESALE NURSERY 
Bridgman, Mich. 











chemical nitrogen. Such a product, 
which many of you have used in the 
past and can still obtain for use in 
your own nursery, is our product, 
Vigoro. Vigoro is a 4-12-4 and is 
one of the analyses permitted in al- 
most all of the states. 

“As for organic nitrogen and its 
use in replacing chemical nitrogen 
in mixed fertilizers, in the original 
M-231 order there was no restriction. 
With this ruling, conditions were not 
so bad, as substitute mixtures could 
be made for victory gardens and used 
on lawns, ornamental plants, etc. 
Sometime later, however, a new rul- 
ing came out restricting all manufac- 
turers to a 3-8-7 grade, to consist of 
two and one-half units of organic 
nitrogen and one-half unit of chem- 
ical nitrogen, the product to be la- 
beled “victory garden fertilizer for 
food production only” and sold in all 
size packages. 

“However, since January 2, 1943, 
this program has again been changed 
under authority granted by directive 
order 7 of the WPB to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, which 
now, under oilseed order No. 7, part 
250. forbids the use of any oilseed 
products, such as soybean, cottonseed, 
peanut and linseed oil meal or cake 
to be used in the manufacture of any 
mixed fertilizers. This order relieves 
manufacturers of the best organic 
sources that were available as sub- 
stitutes for the vital chemical nitro- 
gens. 

“We still hope, however, that 
somehow materials will be made 
available so that you and the public 
can still have a victory garden and 
lawn fertilizer. All manufacturers 
are confronted with the same prob: 
lems we are and, I am sure, will do 
everything they possibly can do to 
help you with your feeding problems 
this year. 

“As it stands, about the only 
things which nurserymen and Iand- 
scape gardeners can use on private 
home grounds, estates, factory 
grounds, etc., for lawns and orna- 
mental flowers and victory gardens 
are organic products such as manures 
and bone meal, if they can be ob- 
tained, plus phosphate and potash 
mixtures, on which there are no re- 
strictions at the present time. 

“Nurserymen and landscape gar 
deners are permitted to use any plant 
food containing chemical nitrogen 
packed in bags or packages of less 
than eighty pounds which they had 
on hand when the order became effec- 
tive December 4, 1942. This stock 
of smaller bags and packages can be 
used or sold for any purpose until 
it is all gone.” 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN 

THE FOLLOWING: 
New Canada Red and Mac Donald 
Rhubarb 


Hardy new fruits of: 
Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farm 
North & South Dakota stations 
Morden, Manitoba, station 
The better shrubs and trees, 
both in transplants and seedling stock 
SUMMIT NURSERIES 
STILLWATER, MINNESOTA 








Due to our location we can furnish dor- 
mant stock up to June 1 or later. 


PERENNIALS 


Alyssum Saxatile Compactum, 3-yr. Col- 
umbine Mrs. Scott Elliott's Crimson 
Star, Longissima, Longspur, 2 and 3-yr 
Centaurea Montana, 2-yr. Coreopsis Dou- 
ble Sunburst, Mayfield Giant, 2-yr. Dian- 
thus Spring Beauty, 2 and 3-yr. Dianthus 
Rose Cushion, 2-yr. Delphinium Double 
Select and Pacific Giant, 2 and 3-yr. 


J. J. Nigard & Son 
Herbster, Wis. 








Send for New Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme” Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 


and 
Growers’ Accessories 
AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St... CHICAGO 
31 W. 27th St., NEW YORK 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub and Wild 
Flower seeds. Wholesale crude botan- 


E. C. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 








APPLE SEEDS 


We accumulate several thousand pounds 
of apple seeds each fall season. Inter- 
ested in contracts for all or part of our 
production. 


V . 
ea alley Evaporating Co 











PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 











MAZZARD and MAHALEB 
CHERRY SEEDLINGS 
Clean, healthy, well rooted stock. 

Also grafted and seedling Nut Trees. 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 356 Lancaster, Pa. 
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CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
GROUP MEETS AT SAN JOSE. 


The Central California Nursery- 
men’s Association held its first meet- 
ing of the year at the Hotel St. Clare, 
San Jose, January 14. Only about 
thirty members were present, many 
being unable to attend because of 
a sudden rush of business at the 
nurseries in the San Francisco bay 
area. 

Many of the nurserymen who did 
attend remarked that never before 
at this time of the year had the re- 
tail business been so good, and some 
who handled wholesale and re- 
tail nursery stock claimed that they 
have refused to accept any more 
wholesale orders. Labor seems less 
of a problem than it was a few 
months ago. This does not mean 
that there is more labor, but things 
seem to have readjusted themselves 
to a great degree, and there is less 
of a labor turnover than there had 
been. 

President Clyde Stocking, of the 
Stocking Rose Ranch, San Jose, took 
office, as did Charles Burr, of the 
California Nursery Co., Niles, the 
new secretary. The business of the 
meeting consisted largely of a con- 
tinuation of the discussion of the ac- 
tion of the state unemployment in- 
surance bureau, which issued a deci- 
sion last October that all men em- 
ployed in nurseries came under the 
unemployment insurance rules. This, 
in the opinion of the membership, 
removes field and nursery workers 
from the classification of agricultur- 
ists, and this was resented. It was 
agreed that the unemployment tax 
was a benefit to the employees, and 
there was no feeling on the part of the 
members against the payment of the 
tax. In fact, several voiced the 
opinion that it was a good measure 
for all employees. However, the 
resentment was due entirely to the 
manner in which the edict was is- 
sued and the removal, in theory, of 
the nursery industry from the agri- 
cultural classification. Several of the 
members said that, although the tax 
collected for the last quarter of 1942 
was due on January 20, they would 
not pay it. 

The main feature of the program 
of the evening was a talk, by W. B. 
Clarke, of W. B. Clarke & Co., San 
Jose, on his hobby and specialty, 
“Flowering Shrubs and Trees.” Mr. 
Clarke has specialized on these for 
about twenty-five years and lately 
has turned over most of the other 
nursery work to his sons. He was 
once employed by the late Luther 
Burbank and told of some varieties 
of flowering trees which he had seen 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 








Hemet-Grown Roses 
Are Dependable 


Nice assortment of good varieties 
still available. Let us figure with you. 











Headquarters for. . 


Fruit and Shade trees with vigorous 

roots and sturdy stems. 
Flowering trees, Weeping trees. 
Shrubs, Roses, Small fruits. 


Catalogue on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 











OREGON PRIMROSES 


Mixed Colors. Polyanthus type. 
Field-grown. 
Plants, ew ag per sy postpaid 
Seeds, $1.00 for 200 


PRIMROSE ACRES 








R. 16, Box 446, Milwaukie, Ore. 





developed in the Burbank test gar- 
dens. They were not recognized 
there as having commercial possibil- 
ities and were later lost on this ac- 
count. Others were subsequently 
found in various gardens, and some 
scions were obtained for further im- 
provement and development. One 
outstanding flowering tree, Mr. 
Clarke said, was also nearly lost 
when the Pink Star flowering cherry, 
a chance cross which grew up in 
Golden Gate park, San Francisco, 
died soon after he had been able 
to get a few scions from the late 
John McLaren, who developed the 
Golden Gate park and was its su- 
perintendent for over fifty years. 
As Mr. Clarke told of several in- 
teresting incidents in connection with 
the development of the flowering 
trees and shrubs, he gave those kinds 
which, in his opinion, were the most 
desirable for sale and use in the San 
Francisco area. Among these were 
the Japanese (now called Oriental) 
apricots. These are the first to flower 
in this area, sometimes coming in 
before Christmas and always being 
in for New Year's. Dawn was the 
variety recommended for general use, 






“So 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :-: Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 


Lining out stock and small balled sizes 
planted now will soon produce fine 
specimen grades for sale and use dur- 
ing the reconstruction period that will 
follow the war. Money so invested is 
certain to bring gratifying results to 
the buyer. 


Write today for 1943 Wholesale 
Trade List. 


(For the Trade Only.) 








LINING - OUT EVERGREENS 


JUNIPERUS AND 
ARBORVITAE 


Rooted cuttings 
once and twice transplanted 
2%4-in. pots. 
Wholesale Price List Free 


A. PASTOR WHOLESALE NURSERY 


4013 Lennox Bivd. Inglewood, Calif. 











PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


2244 N. Skidmore Ct. 
Portland, Oregon 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS in all 
varieties and grades, also 
Norway and Schwedler Maples, 
European Birch, Chinese Elm, 
and Cut-leaved White Birch, 

4 to 5 and 8 to 10 ft. 


John Holmason, Prop. 
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although this is somewhat late in 
coming into flower. One orchard 
apricot which can be used both for 
cutting and for fruit, also recom- 
mended, was Charles Abraham. This 
has a double flower, but little or no 
fragrance. 

Mr. Clarke mentioned the peaches, 
of which there are several good kinds. 
Peaches are benefited, according to 
Mr. Clarke, by cutting for the 
blooms. In that way, the trees are 
pruned, flowering for the next year 
is increased and peach leaf curl dam- 
age is lessened. Recommended kinds 
were San Jose Pink, a chance seed- 
ling picked up in a garden at San 
Jose by Mr. Clarke; Helen Borchers, 
named after a relative of Mr. Clarke; 
Burbank Double Pink, known also as 
Burbank Double; Aurora; Camelia, 
a good kind for cutting; Red Pep, an 
improvement over Red Peppermint, 
and Iceburg. Among the apples, 
Mr. Clarke said, there were too many 
to name, but there were some 
good doubles as well as_ singles. 

An announcement was made that 
there would be a victory garden har- 
vest show at Oakland next fall, and 
the members were advised to grow 
for this show, as the state had ap- 
propriated $16,000 in prize money 
to be distributed. Funds for the 
prizes at agricultural exhibitions in 
California are derived from a part 
of the tax collected from the various 
race tracks in the state. 

All members stood for a half-min- 
ute in respect to John McLaren, 
whose funeral occurred January 15 
and who, it was said, had done more 
for horticulture in San Francisco 
than any other one man. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Oakland February 11. W. B. B. 

SUPERIOR ASSN. ELECTS. 

The Superior California Nursery- 
men’s Association has elected the fol- 
lowing officers and directors for 
1943: 

Fred J. Wittsche, Sacramento, re- 
elected president; Louis Vistica, Live 
Oak, vice-president; Charles G. Arm- 
strong, Sacramento, reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer, and directors, Arthur 
Lloyd and Eugene Armstrong. 

The membership of this associa- 
tion is gathered from the area be- 
tween Lodi, San Joaquin county, and 
Redding, Shasta county. 

AFTER the Southern California 
Nurserymen’s Association canceled 
its meeting scheduled for January 12 
President Tom Edwards announced 
that the association's committees 
would continue activity, but no other 
meetings would be scheduled at this 
time, 





306 S. E. 12th AVENUE 





Avery H. Steinmetz 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 


EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 








MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON-Since 1 878-OREGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums— Chinese Elm — Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Send us your Want List for Quotations. 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 


A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 








OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 
GOOD ROSES 
is 


PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 
1943 List Now Ready. 


A Complete Line of 
OREGON-GROWN 


NURSERY STOCK 


Norway Maple — Schwedler Maple 
Birch — Hawthorn 
Flowering Crabs 
Flowering Plums 
Flowering Cherries 
Mountain Ash 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








LEADING GROWERS of 
CUTLEAF WEEPING BIRCH, 
leri and Norway Maple, 

Fine 2 and 3-year 

Alse Hawthorn, Crab, Flowering Cherry and Pink- 

flowering Locust. 
Ask for Price List. 
MOTZ BROS. NURSERIES 
P. 0. BOX 42, Orenee, Ore. 











APPLE SEEDLINGS. 
CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS, 2-yr. 


Washington Nurseries 
Toppenish, Wash. 








LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Our 1943 List of Lining-Out and 
Planting Sizes of Broad-Leaved and 
Conifer Evergreens is now ready— 
A CARD WILL PUT YOURS 
IN THE MAIL 


“Our Business Is Growing” 


RICHMOND NURSERIES 


Richmond Beach, Wash. 
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Revise Quarantines 


JAP BEETLE QUARANTINE. 


By recent revision of the regula- 
tions of the federal Japanese beetle 
quarantine, effective January 14, 
1943, some additions have been made 
in the areas covered. 

Extensions of the regulated areas 
are made in Maryland, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and West 
Virginia. In Maryland, considerable 
territory on both the eastern and 
western shores of the state has been 
brought under regulation, resulting 
in the inclusion of the entire state 
except for the southernmost section 
of the western shore and two small 
areas in the westernmost counties of 
the state. In New York, the village 
of Silver Creek, in Chautauqua 
county, and the cities of Fulton and 
Oswego, in Oswego county, have 
been added. In Pennsylvania, the 
borough of Wesleyville, in Erie 
county, is the only addition. Vir- 
ginia extensions include the towns 
of West Point, in King William 
county; Pulaski, in Pulaski county; 
Woodstock, in Shenandoah county, 
and the cities of Radford and 
Roanoke. The area in West Virginia 
has been extended to include the 
counties of Barbour, Lewis and Up- 
shur; the city of Hinton, in Summers 
county; the districts of Charleston, 
Elk, Loudon and Malden; the town 
of South Charleston, in Kanawha 
county, and the town of Rowlesburg, 
in Preston county. 

Results of the 1942 trap scouting 
to secure information on the distribu- 
tion and possible status of the Japa- 
nese beetle in localities outside the 
area regulated by federal quarantine 
were summarized earlier in a state- 
ment by P. N. Annand, chief of the 
bureau of entomology and plant 
quarantine. There was a notable re- 
duction in infestation in a number of 
large cities where soil-treating pro- 
grams have been carried on for a 
period of years. Pronounced reduc- 
tions were observed at Atlanta, Ga.; 
Chicago and Highland Park, IIl.; In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Detroit, Mich.; St. 
Louis, Mo., and in a number of 
North Carolina and Ohio communi- 
ties. Infestations in many of these 
cities have reached a new low, indi- 
cating that repeated soil-treating pro- 
grams have become increasingly ef- 
fective. 

Infestations discovered through 
the trapping in Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee were of 
negligible proportions, and soil treat- 
ing was not deemed necessary. 


Applications of lead arsenate to 
the sites of established infestations 
in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio and South Carolina either have 
been completed or are definitely 
scheduled. 


WHITE-FRINGED BEETLE. 


Recent investigational work has 
shown that it is possible to kill all 
stages of the different white-fringed 
beetles by methyl bromide fumiga- 
tion under partial vacuum under a 
series of dosage schedules modified 
to compensate for variations in the 
soil-ball temperatures. It has also 
been found that Pantomorus pere- 
grinus is slightly more resistant to 
fumigation than the other species; 
therefore a separate series of sched- 
ules has been developed for that spe- 
cies. These schedules permit fumiga- 
tion of plants at the existing soil tem- 
perature in most instances, without 
the necessity of heating soil balls to 
a prescribed temperature of 70 de- 
grees, as required heretofore. The 
administrative instructions as to fu- 
migation of plants in pots or in soil 
balls, as specified in circular B. E. P.Q. 
503, fourth revision, and supplement 
No. 1, which became effective May 
6, 1942, are revised accordingly, an- 
nounces the federal bureau of ento- 
mology and plant quarantine. 





WANTED 


Used Rototiller or Gravely machine 
in good condition. Also send your sur- 
plus list of Trees, Evergreens and Bulbs. 


NORTH AVENUE NURSERY, 
Lombard, Ill. 








HELP WANTED 


Capable man with nursery experience 
in propagating, selling and manage- 
ment, for good opening with modern 
landscape and nursery firm. State quali- 
fications fully and salary desired. Ad- 
dress No. 255, American Nurseryman, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


SOUTH CAROLINA CHANGES. 


By revision of nursery regulations 
approved December 1, 1942, South 
Carolina is added to the states on a 
full reciprocal basis. Nursery stock 
entering the state must carry a copy 
of the inspection certificate of the 
state of origin, but a South Carolina 
permit tag is no longer required, nor 
are duplicate invoices or a fee re- 
quired, on shipments from states 
which accord similar privileges to 
South Carolina nurserymen. 





TOM ROBBINS, who is sales 
manager of the California Nursery 
Co., Niles, is teaching classes in prac- 
tical home culture of vegetables at 
the night school at Centerville. 


ROBERT ESSIG, of the Detroit 
office of the Pontiac Nursery Co., 
Romeo, Mich., for the second year 
is chairman of the Red Cross war 
fund drive in Oakland county, which 
last year netted $115,000, well in 
excess of the quota of $78,000. The 
1943 quota is $150,000. 








Carpenter will meet your needs. Jute 
twine available on Agricultural Certifica- 
tion. Other tie materials on hand. 


CARPENTER 


Nursery Twine 


Means Dependability of Nurserymen’'s 
Twine Headquarters. 









See knots sailors 
are tying! 


Ask for FREE 
Book, ‘‘Knots 
Sailors Use."" 79 
pictures. Good 
pointers on knots. 














Write for details and prices on Nursery 
Twines. 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 











HELP WANTED 


Landscape draftsman. Man must be speedy in 
preparing plans and sketches. Good permanent 
position for reliable man. Large Landscape 
office. Only first-class man need answer. Please 
state experience, qualifications and salary. 
W. A. NATORP COMPANY 
4400 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








FOR RENT 


Established retail and wholesale nurs- 
ery outlet with all facilities. Chicago 
and suburbs. Cash, commission or con- 
signment basis. 

SCHIELD’S 
Gonwere, ot Creeping Bent Grass 


. R. 1, Box 4 
Norwood Park, Chicago, Ill. 








SUPPLIES 
—TOOLS 





For Tree Surgeons 
Landscape Men 


Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a free copy of the BLUE BOOK 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY 
CHICAGO 
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SOME TREE SEEDS SHORT. 


There are many shortages in tree 
seeds, and these shortages will soon 
make themselves felt, according to 
Fred P. Herbst, of Herbst Bros., New 
York, who states: 

“From Japan and China we used 
to import considerable quantities of 
Taxus cuspidata seeds which pro- 
duced plants of upright habit as com- 
pared to vegetively reproduced plants 
which generally assumed spreading 
characteristics. The absence of these 
seeds will doubtlessly raise prices for 
taxus of all varieties. The seeds com- 
ing from Japan were often procurable 
at less than $1 per pound, whereas 
domestic seeds, with labor at 50 cents 
an hour, cannot be produced at less 
than $8 per pound. At that, our 
most intensive efforts to collect failed 
to yield us forty pounds of seeds, a 
drop in the bucket compared with 
what we used to import. 

“Larix leptolepsis is another item 
imported in quantities both for use 
here in the United States as well as 
in Europe, where its popularity 
among foresters had become more 
firmly established. Larix, of course, 
is not so important from an orna- 
mental angle, but it is almost indis- 
pensable in modern forestry practices. 
No seeds are available in the United 
States, and those few plantings in 
Europe which yield seed crops are 
mostly so crossed with other larix 
species that we hesitate to consider 
them. 

“Of lesser importance, but equally 
missed in the ornamental field are 
Pinus thunbergi and Pinus densiflora. 

“On the other hand, we have been 
able to secure domestic requirements 
of Rosa multiflora seeds, and that 
without any substantial price in- 
crease. So here is a lesson well 
learned from the present war. 

“From Europe we used to import 
large quantities of Larix europaea, 
Pinus sylvestris and Picea excelsa, 
three important forestry species. 
While this year we are hopeful of 
getting some Larix europaea and 
Pinus excelsa seeds through, it is still 
doubtful. Picea excelsa is used in the 
ornamental field as understock for 
the various types of blue spruce and 
many specialized forms of spruce or- 
namentals. 

“We were doing pretty well in se- 
curing from domestic sources fair 
quantities of Pinus sylvestris seeds, 
but this year, with tire shortages and 
factories’ offering war wages, our col- 
lectors left the woods and, regardless 
of price, we were unable to collect. 

“Most important and most painful 
omission of European ornamental 
seeds is Pinus montana mughus. For 
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SOIL IN ONE OPERATION — 
Ariens Tractortiller 


It Harrows, Discs, 
Packs and Levels 
the Soil in One 
Operation .... 

_ 


Made in two sizes—4 ft. and 5 ft. 
Motor driven or power-take-off from 
any suitable tractor. 

* 
A complete job of fitting the soil after 
plowing. It leaves no wheel tracks on 
the field. The revolving tines thor- 
oughly mix and aerate the soil evenly, 
leaving it in a uniformly tilled condi- 
tion throughout. Depth of operation 
is up to 12 inches under favorable con- 
ditions. Seud for details now. 


ARIENS COMPANY 


Box 710 Brillion, Wisconsin 


FOR A COMPLETE JOB OF FITTING THE 














* FELIN 


* Buy. ee WAR BONDS * 
and STAMPS 


TYING MACHINE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN * 








C) NURSERY BURLAP 
SQUARES and ROLLS 2 
Ri GH | Packing 
Size 
Price 
Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








THERE IS A 


SUBSTITUTE 
For BURLAP SQUARES 
And We Have It 


Reasonably Priced 
Prompt Delivery 
Write for Sample 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
INCORPORATED 
343 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN, W. Y. 








reasons we have not yet fathomed, 
seeds of this species became difficult 
to secure about two years prior to 
the war. There is a slight prospect 
that we may get some through from 
Europe this year, but even if we do, 
the available quantity is less than 
one-tenth of what we should like to 
have. 

“The absence of French crab apple 
seeds, which was the understock for 
many of our fruit trees, is not too 
keenly felt. Dr. H. B. Tukey, at the 
New York agricultural experiment 
station, has proved that seeds taken 
from domestic varieties of apples and 
pears will do the job. For some vari- 
eties it is claimed that the under- 
stock produced is superior to that 





DANDUX 
CANVAS PRODUCTS 


Built to strict quality standards, of finer 
materials, Dandux Canvas Products have 
earned recognition and preference over 
the past quarter century in all fields. 
For your requirements of Canvas Covers, 
Bags, Tarpaulins; in fact, anything made 
of Canvas, consult our nearest office. 


C. R. DANIELS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 


Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas 
Detroit Los Angeles Newark 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Milwaukee Minneapolis Alberton, Md. 








from the French crab apple seeds. 
Of course, it takes years to prove all 
of these points, but growers at least 
seem satisfied with the domestic ap- 
ple and pear seeds.” 
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INSECTICIDE SUPPLIES. 


On the whole the insecticide situ- 
ation looks encouraging, reported J. 
Carl Dawson, of the Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich., in speaking be- 
fore the convention of the Illinois 
State Nurserymen’s Association. On 
some items the supply will be limited, 
but it appears that in every case 
there will be a satisfactory substitute. 
He said: 


“There appears to be an entirely 
adequate supply of necessary raw 
materials for the production of dor- 
mant oil sprays, so that they should 
be adequately available. The so- 
called DN, or dinitro dormant, oil 
sprays should be equally available, 
since there appears to be every ex- 
pectation of an adequate supply of 
dinitro toxicants. 


“The supply of arsenical insecti- 
cides, the foremost of which are lead 
arsenate, calcium arsenate and Paris 
green, for 1943 will probably average 
ten or fifteen per cent below 1942. 
This is not as bad as it may sound, 
since abnormally large demands were 
experienced in 1942 because of un- 
usually heavy insect infestations on 
a number of important agricultural 
crops. Although the supply will be 
somewhat below that of 1942, it will 
probably be at least ten per cent 
above 1941. Arsenic, for the manu- 
facture of the various arsenicals, is 
being periodically allocated, and 
there are restrictions placed on the 
quantities each manufacturer can use. 
Manufacturers are confident, how- 
ever, that they can meet normal 
demands. 


“The supply of cryolite will prob- 
ably be from twenty-five to thirty per 
cent greater than that available in 
1942. It is expected that this insecti- 
cide, in many instances, can be sub- 
stituted for arsenate of lead. 


“Pyrethrum and rotenone supplies 
will be quite limited, especially for 
agricultural crop application. The 
supply of nicotine, however, should 
be considerably greater, so that the 
nurserymen should have readily 
available this contact insecticide. Di- 
nitro sprays and dusts for summer 
use are coming into more and more 
popular use and, as stated earlier, 
should be readily obtainable during 
1943. 


“Copper has been on the critical 
list for many months, and no doubt 
insecticides and fungicides containing 
copper compounds will be difficult to 
obtain. A supply of copper for this 
use may depend to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the supply of scrap copper 
available. It may be that the use of 
copper fungicides will be restricted 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 





Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 





My yy P. 
o 3 ft. y, $2.75 per 10; $35.00 per 100. 
war NESBONO. NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 





THIN-SHELL Black Walnuts, rapid growers, 
beautiful shades: a second year. Nuts large, 
easily cracked. Wholesale, retail catalogue free. 

CORSICANA NURSERY, Corsicana, Texas. 


ALTHARA, 2-yr., 
Assorted ome. 





Heavily Branched. 


$2.00 per 10; $17.50 per 100, 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 


EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS. 
Minnesota White Pine (Strobus), $1.00 per Ib. 
—— = py 2 Le A mg ray hoes $4.85 per Ib. 

rea 
AYRES EVERGREEN NURSERY. Aitkin, Minn, 


Early-bearing bred-up budded and grafted 
Papershell Pecan trees, Peaches, Pears, Figs, 
Grapes, Plums, Apples, Strawberries, Youngber- 
ries, Boysenberries. New crop Pecan nuts. Cata- 
logue free. Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 


COLLECTED STOCK. 

















3 to 4 ft... 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


APPLE, 2-yr. 
at prewar prices. 
quotations. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va 


SEEDS. 

25,000 Sycamore Trees. 10.000 Ibs, seeds 
Kentucky Coffee Beans, per Ib., 25c: Osage Orange, 
SOc; Sycamore Platanus, 25c; Ailanthus, 40c: 
Regels and Amur River North Privet, 60c; Catalpa, 
50e. 100.000 8-in. cuttings, $1.75 per 1000. 
SCHROEDER NURSERY CO., Granite City, Tl. 


MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA, 1-yr., seedlings, 
bed field-grown. Moss packed, prepaid, 2 to 4 ins., 
per 100, $3.00; per 1000. $27.50; 4 to 8 ins., per 
100, $5.00; per 1000 $47.50. Pyracantha Coccinea, 
hardy, orange-red berry, 1-yr., rooted cuttings, 4 
to 10 ins., per 100, $5.00: per 1000, $45.00, prepaid, 

HARWELL NURSERY, Van Buren, Ark. 


SHADE TREES. 


In large assortment of varieties 
Send us your Want List for 











Per 10 Per 100 
Oak, Red, Scarlet and White 


PEM, vanesScdccansvecscéeaes $25.00 $225.00 
1% to 2-in, Cal. .........0teeee. 37.50 350.00 
De OP Ge wccioccccnesouce ny 450.00 
Oak, Pin, 3% to 4-in, Cal. ........ 75. 650.00 
Norway Maple,3 to3%-in. Cal. .. 35:00 300.00 
Norway Maple, 3% to4 -in. Cal. .. 40.00 350.00 
Norway Maple,4 to4%-in. Cal. .. 50.00 450.00 
American Elm, 3 to 3%-in. Cal. .... 30.00 275.00 


Write for prices on other varieties and sizes. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 





ROSE BUSHES PECAN TREES 


Dusted, heavy roses in express or carlot quanti- 
ties. Grafted, papershell pecans on unexcelled 
root system. Wholesale catalogue only. 


ARP NURSERY CO., 


Box 867 Tyler, Texas 





EVERG REENS—TRANSPLANTED. 
Lining-out stock. 
Per 100 Per 1000 


























Collected Hemlock Seedlings. Juniper Andorra, 8 to 12 ins., T. ..$10.00 $70.00 
Hemlock transplants and Barberry transplants. Juniper Irish “ 
It will pay you to get our prices. ES eee 10.00 70.00 
TWIN CEDAR NURSERY, Williamsburg, Mass. BESO Be kg Be ccccccsscvcccess 12.00 89.00 
Juniper Pfitzeriana 
WALNUTS—Black and Oriental. Transplanted. 8 to 12 ins., T. ........eeeeeeee 10.00 80.00 
UE Us Ganveccoetod $2.25 per 10, $20.00 per 100 ie Ee Se cascéavenieuee 15.00 120.00 
3 to 4 ft. Shettmatotus ry 00 per 10, 25.00 per 100 Juniper —w 3 
ct lL) rare 4.00 per 10, 35.00 per 100 Ses The Seeacccccectoseces 8.00 60.00 
Way NESRORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va 6to8 a iy aeeteguvecdaneecas 10.00 70.00 
Retinospora ‘Plumosa, 8tol2ins.,T. 8.00 70.00 
LINING-OUT HEMLOCKS Spruce, Black Hill, 8 to 12 ins., T. 5.00 40.00 
and Boxwood, twice transplanted, 6 to 8 ins.. Taxus a, 4-yr. 
$70.00 per 1000; 8 to 12 ins., $100.00 per 1000. Be OP Ge in T dencéoeds ce cese 30.00 250.00 
Packing Free. ONAWGA NURSERY CO., INC 
VALENTINE NURSERIES, Cosby, Tenn. Onarga, Illinois 
PINK DOGWOOD—2 to 8 ft., $8.50 per 10: SHRU BS—Miscellaneous. Per 10 Per 100 
$75.00 per 100: 3 to 4 ft., $13.50 per 10: $120.00 Barberry. Redleaf 3 a! 
per 100; 4 to 5 ft., $20.00 per 10; $185.00 per 100. 15 to 18 ins., heavy. . . $2.00 $15.00 
If wanted B&B, add 25 per cent. 18 to 24 ins., heavy : 50 20.00 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, “Waynesboro, Va. Bush Honeysuckle, 3-yr., 2 to 3 ft. 15 15.00 
Buddleia, assorted varieties, 2-yr... 2.25 20.00 
BOXWOOD Snffruticosa, Ligustrum Lucidum, Coralberry Chenaulti, 2 to 3 ft. ..... 1.25 10.00 
Elaeagnus, Nandina, American and Chinese Holly. Coralberry Chenaulti, 3 to 4 ft. ..... 1.75 15.00 
Pyracantha, Pfitzer, Jasmine Nudiflorum and Forsythia, 3 to 4 ft. 2.25 20.00 
Floridum. Write for special prices in large Hawthorn, 3 to 4 ft. 4.00 35.00 
quantities. Hawthorn, 4 to 5 ft. 6.50 60.00 
BOXWOOD NURSERIES, Mocksville, N. C. Philadelphus Coronarius, 3 to 4 ft... 2.00 17.50 
Philadelphus Coronarius, 4 to 5 ft... 3.00 25.00 
SCHWEDLER MAPLES, Pfitzer Junipers and Pearibush, 8 to 4 ft. ........+--00- 2.25 20.00 
other evergreens in lining-out and specimen sizes; Peasteuh, 4 00 6 G,. .ncccccccccess 3.50 30.00 
hardy Chrysanthemums, hybrid daylilies and many Pussy Willow, 3 to 4 ft. .......... 2.00 15.00 
other —s a a new Spring List. Write for Pussy Willow, 4 to 5 ft. .......... 3.50 30.00 
your copy Viburnum Tomentosum, 3 to 4 ft, .. 4.00 35.00 
RICHARDS" °GARDENS, Box 363, Fort Collins, Colo. Viburnum Tomentosum, 4 to 5 ft... 6.50 55.00 
- White Fringe, 3 to 4 ft. ............ 3.50 30.00 
EVERGREEN 2-YR. SEEDLINGS, per 250. White Fringe, 4 to5 ft. ............ 5.00 45.00 
Cash. Blue Spruce, $3.00; Douglas Fir, $2.00;  Winterberry, 4-yr., 2 to 8 ft. ...... 3.50 30.00 
Scotch Pine, $2.50: Norway Pine, $1.75; 10 per Winterberry, 5-yr., 3 to 4 ft. ...... 00 45.00 


cent less on 2,500 of one kind. Sent postpaid, 10 


per cent extra. 
BRADEN NURSERY, 8. Windham, Maine. 

CALIFORNIA PRIVET, heavy 2-yr., cut back, 
northern-grown, 3 to 4-ft. and 2 to 3-ft. grades at 
exceptionally low prices, to make room in our 
storage. Tell us how many and grade you desire. 
We'll surprise you on price. 

Cc. R. BURR & CO., INC., 

Dept. A, 


Manchester, Conn. 

Azaleas, Camellias, Gardenias, Nandinas, Li- 

gustrums, Junipers, Thuyas and ws & other items 

in lining-out and specimen sizes. Send for our 

list in color of highest-quality stock grown in this 
section. 

‘BLACKWELL NURSERIES, INC., 
Semmes, Alabama. 


ROSA MULTIFLORA JAPONICA. 
Seedlings and cuttings. 
Seedlings ae strong rooted, 
we 
we. well rooted, Soret and graded same 
as seedli 
Seedlings, 3 to 4 mm. and 4 to es mm. 
Cuttings, 3 to 4 mm. and 4 to 6 m 
Low prices on reasonable quantities. Supply 
limited this year. ee now for later delivery 
and avoid rm BY 
C. R. BURR & co., INC., 
Dept. A, 











"Manchester, Conn. 


4 ft. 5. 
WAYNESBORO NU "RSERIES, Waynesboro, Va 
LINING-OUT STOCK. 





Boxwood ays" —_ green type) Per 100 
BTlae Ben O OO UB TAB. ccrcccccceccccesese $12.00 
Boxwood Siti 2 we. T., 9 to 12 ins.... 10.00 
Euonymus 
Carrierei, 1-yr., T., 9 to 12 ims. ......... 6.00 
Carrierei, from 2- in. band eee 4.00 
Geeesasee, BOR. Beg BEdcccccccccsecee 4.00 
Coloratus, l-yr., T., field-grown......... 6.00 
Forsythia 8 ctabilis, Bet OO ee i senceccese BO 
Hamamelis Vernalis, 2-yr., 8..6toQ9ins. .. 4.00 
(Winter Fl. Witchhazel), 9 to 12 ins. .... 5.00 
Kolkwitzia Amabilis, May 1 delivery 
DE, DEED cocacnccesncsivrebongsscceccce 5.00 
L igustrum Ibota, 2-yr., 8., 10 to 15 ins. .... 2.50 
Lonicera Maximowiczi Sac., 12 to 18 ins. .. 4.00 
(Triple Red Honeysuckle), 18 to 24 ins. .. 5.00 
Pyracantha Lalandi, from 2%-in. pots, 
DED MP cenccaccbadéaccveccceasccesce 10.00 
Ribes Alpinum, T., 6 to 9 ims. ............. 6.00 
OP EL abendceessuneeegssceeceencs 7.50 
Spiraea Froebeli, T., 9 to 12 ins. .......... 3.50 
BS OD Be GOR, seccccsccccoewcvccesccevcce 4.00 
Syringa Microphylla (Everbearing Lilac), 
Beg SO OD BD UB, cocescccccccoccccsescoce 15.00 
Viburnum Tomentosum, 6 to 9 ins. ........ 4.00 
OO BM, coscccccnccedcscesesdcoceqee 5.00 
Write for’ special quantity prices. Also our 


complete wholesale Trade List of Small Fruit 
Plants, Ornamentals and Lining-out Stock. 
W. N. SCARFF’S SONS, New Carlisle, Ohio. 














FEBRUARY 1, 1943 


Paulownia (Empress tree), 4 to 7 ft., 1-yr. 
whips on 5-yr. roots, 5c per ft. Catalpa (India), 
branched trees, 4 to 6 ft., 50c; in 100 lots 10 per 
cent less. Less than 5 trees, 50c extra for packing. 
Nandina, 1-yr., seedlings, $3.00 per 100; $25.00 


r 1000. 
FERRILL’S NURSERY, R. 2, Salem, Ore. 


EVERGREEN BARGAINS. 
Per 100 Per 1000 





Arborvitae Pyramidalis, 
Ds We ev csesneccsucoes $6.00 $50.00 
Berckmans Golden, rooted cuttings 6.00 50.00 
Juniper Irish, 2-yr., well rooted. 00 50.00 
Taxus Cuspidata, 2-yr., well rooted. 6.00 50.00 
MORNING STAR NURSERY, 
Onarga, Il. 





NEMATODE-RESISTANT PEACH SEED. 


U.8.D.A. Introductions from India and China. 
Shalil and Yunnan 55885 and 55886. Harvesting 
now completed and orders being filled. 


KIRKMAN NURSERIES, 


P, 0. Box 809, Tracy, Cal 





RPLUS STOCK 
FIELD- GROWN HARDY PHLOX. 


100 1000 10,000 
Me. 1 nccccccccccccscces $6. = 7 00 $450.00 
MO. D ncvesesccscccccsss 50 10.00 00 


t 1000 rate. S500 at 10, 000 rate. 

Moonlight Dream, white 

Hauptmann Koehbl, red 

Prime Minister, white, red eye 

Rosea Superba, light pink 

P. D. Williams, pink, red eye 

Von Hochberg, re 

Sweetheart, pink 

Enchantress, pink 

Caroline Vandenburg, blue 

Salmon Glow, salmon 

Bridesmaid, white, red eye 

Border Queen, pink 

Lillian, pink 

Royal Purple, purple 

Daily Sketch, pink, red eye 

R, P. Struthers, coral 

Beacon, red 

<RIDER NURSERIES, INC., 
Middlebury, Indiana. 


PRIVET. 

We have a beautiful block of Amur Privet, well 
branched, nice, young, thrifty stock, fully up to 
grade as specified. Available for immediate ship- 
ment. Privet is short crop this year. You should 


order at once. 
Amur River North Per 100 Per 1000 
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3 to 4 ft., 4 canes and up....... $9.00 $80.00 

2 to 8 ft., 4 canes ............-. 7.50 65.00 
18 to 24 ins., 3 canes ........... 5.50 50.00 
12 to 18 ins., 3 canes ..........- 4.50 40.00 

Privet, Regels. True cutting-grown. 

2 to 2% ft., well branched...... 30.00 250.00 
18 to 24 ins., well branched...... 20.00 180.00 
12 to 18 ins., well branched...... 12.00 100.00 

Privet, European, Vulgare. 

3 00S GE... 4 GBRES. cccccccccccce 7.50 65.00 
18 to 24 ins., 3 canes............ 5.50 50.00 
12 to 18 ins., 3 canes............ 4.50 40.00 


300 of a grade sold at the 1000 rate. 
Prices f.0.b. Shenandoah, 
Boxing and packing additional at cost. 
MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIE 
E. 8S. Welch, Pres., 
Wholesale only. 
One of America’s Foremost Nurseries. 


SURPLUS LIST. rq 1943 
Fir Concolor, 2-yr., 3 to 5 , 8. 
Fir Douglas, 2-yr., 3 to 6 — *s. 
Spruce White, 3-yr., 5 to 10 ins., . 
Spruce Norway, 3-yr., 6 to 12 ins. . 
Spruce Norway, 4-yr., 8 to 20 ins., .. 
Spruce Colorado (hand-picked seeds) 
2-yr., 2 to 4 ins., 8 
3-yr., 4 to 10 ins., 8. 
4-yr., 6 to 12 ins., 8. 
Pine Mugho, 3-yr., 4to8 ins., 8. 
Pine Austrian, 2-yr., 8 to 6 ins., 8. 
Pine Red, 2-yr., 3 tod ins., 8. 
Pine Scotch, 2-yr., 3 to 7 ins., 8. 
Pine Ponderosa, 2-yr., 3 to 6 ins., 8. 
Pine White, 2-yr., 3 to 5 ins., 8. 
Pine White, 3-yr., 6 to 12 ins., 8. 
Spruce Colo., 4-yr., 5 to 10 ins., = 
Pine Mugho, 4-yr., 4 to 6 ins., T. 
Pine Mugho, 5-yr., 6 to 10 ins., 3 
Pine Mugho, 6-yr., 8 to 12 ins., T. 
Taxus Baccata Repandens, 3- -yr., 5 to 8 
ins., T. 
Tlex Rotundifolia, 8-yr., 8 to 12 ins., 
Mountain Ash European, 3-yr., 3 to 6 th, 8. 
Pachysandra, 3-in. pots. 
Grafts ready May 1 
200 Maple Atropurpurea, 2%-in. rose pots 
500 Juniper Canaerti, 2%-in. rose pots 
1,000 Juniper Burki, 2i,- in. rose pots 
1,000 Juniper Glauca, 2\%4-in. rose pots 
500 Spruce Koster, 2%- -in. rose pots 
500 Spruce Moerheimi, 2%-in. rose pots 
Let us qoete you on aad needs. 
Price list on request. 
HEASLEY’S NURSERIES, 
Freeport Rd. Butler, Pa. 


Shenandoah, Ia. 
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LINERS FOR SPRING PLANTING. 
Pe 






ES 


Andorra Juniper, 6 to 8 ins. 
Ashfordi Juniper, 8 to 12 ins. 7 
English Juniper, 8 to 12 ins. 3 
Greek Juniper, 6 to 8 ins. 
Irish Juniper (Fastigiata), 8 to 12 ins. s 
Horizontal Juniper, 8 to 12 ims. ............ 5. 
Pfitzer Juniper, 12 to 15 ims. ............+. 12 
Polish Juniper, 6 to 8 ins. ..............4- 7 
J. Sabina Tamariscifolia, 6 to 8 ins. ....... 7 
Sabina Juniper, 8 to 12 ins. ............+4+- 7 
Abelia Grandifiora, 6 to 8 ins. .............-. 3 
Cornus Florida Seedlings (White). 
Per 


SSsseseese2 


SPR Giis BOR, ncvecevccccccececsucesse $1 

Op EB Gms. RFF. ccccccccvccccccceceosese 15. 

OD Be Rag DE. cccccccccssccoeesesscess 20.00 

Co B46 Sme., BFE. ccccccccccccccccsesesscs 50.00 
Cash with order. No packing charge. 
BYERS NURSERY CO., Chase, Ala. 
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CLOSING OUT. 
By Wisconsin Certified Nursery. 
More than 10 million Evergreen Liners 
must be moved this spring. 
Liberal count. No Packing Charges. Cash with 


Order. Per 200 Per 1000 
30, ~~ White Cedar or American Arborvitae 
23, B He, BOP BE OM, ccvcecacd $9.00 $40 
1500" Biack Hills Spruce 
BIG, Bee S WD Be OD, cccccccces 6.00 25.00 
Per 500 
3% million Jack Pine 
2-yr., 2 T., 8 to 12 ims. .......... $6.00 10.00 
30,000 White Spruce 
2-yr., 4 T., 14 to 20 ins, ......... 12.00 20.00 
500, 000 White Spruce 
i, Oe en © OP Be OOD, ccceccvess 8.00 15.00 
100, 000 White Pine 
oj Es SE EGR, cocccases 8.00 15.00 
3 million Red Pine or Norway Pine 
1-y 4. i 1 5 eee 7.00 12.00 
Per 100 
2000 Siberian Pea, 10 to 12 ims. ............ $2.00 
1000 Highbush + 1-e 8 to 12 ins. ...... 3.00 


500 Hawthorn, 18 i 
HAYWARD GREENHOU SE, Hayward, Wis. 





SPECIAL SURPLUS LIST. 
r 100 


Baffaloberry (Shepherdia Argentea) , 3to4 ft. siz. 00 
Buddleia Charming, 2 to 3 ft. 
Euonymus American, “2 to 3 ft. 

Bapepeam, & GOS FB. cccccccccccccccecces 





Carrierei, 1-yr., field-grown............. 8.00 
SE, SPU, a bnesc sb odendececesesaees 2.00 
Coloratus, l-yr., fileld-grown............. 8.00 
Forsythia Spectabilis, 2 to 3 ft. ........... 12.00 
PUNNOOR. BOD EGR, ccccccccvccccccoccese 18.00 
Hamamelis Vernalis, 2 to 3 ft. ............ 20.00 
(Winter Fl. Witchhazel) 
Lonicera Tartarian Ruba, 4 to 5 ft. ....... 20.00 


Prunus Tomentosa, 18 to 24 ins. 
(Nanking Cherry), 2 to 3 ft. ... 
Spiraea Froebeli, 30 to 36 ins. 
Arguta, 3 to 4 ft. 
Snowberry C henaultt, 3 to 4 ft. 
Wee, 2 Oe SG UR, cccvcccccccosscevens 
Tamarix Hispida, 2 to 8 ft. ............++- 
DUP OG, ccncvecsccccvedecocecsoucconce 


etpemant Find, BGR. ococccscccesssscues 
Halls Honeysuckle, 2-yr. .........+00e005 


Bolleana Poplar, 8 to 10 ft. ..........0005- 
American Sycamore, 8 to 10 ft. 
White Fl, Dogwood, 5 to 6 ft. ............. 
Write for complete price list of Small 
Fruits, Ornamentals and Lining-out Stock. 
W. N. SCARFF'S SONS, 
New Carlisle, Ohio. 





NURSERY STOCK. 












Per 100 
Conte Canadensis, 3 to 4 ft. ..........0005. $10.00 
ecddstaeMiesivesveccssesooeees 15.00 
Cornus Florida, 4 ODE GE. ccccccccccccceces 30.00 
45.00 
5.00 
7.00 
. 8.00 
10.00 

Hibiscus Sy riacus, named varieties. 
Double Pink, Red, White, 12 to 18 ins. ... 4.00 
BD GB BS GR, cccccccceccececcsecessceces 6.00 
BOO BTR, ccccccccccccccececeveccesseocs 7.00 
B OO OBE. cccccccccccccccccsescacccecees 9.00 
Lonicera Fragrantissima, 2 to 3 ft. ........ 6.00 
B00 S Gy cccsesecvcccgecccccecsececcess 10.00 
Lonicera Morrowi, BOOS SB. .crcccccceseses 8.00 
— oy and Hopa, BS Od 6G. ccccccesss 20.00 
30.00 
Phtiadeiptias, Grandifiorus and Mont Blanc 00 
10.00 
Pruns Otheite 2 to 3 ft. . 8.00 
- 12.00 
15.00 
Spirnea Blin Rosea, 2 to 8 ft. 8.00 
12.00 
Spiraea Pranifoiis Plena, 12.00 
8 to 4 ft. 15.00 
- Spiraea Thunbergi, 2 to 3 ft. ...........+- 8.00 
Spiraea Vanhouttei, 3 oT) 8.00 
Syringa Chinensis, 18 to 24 ins. ........... 8.00 
Syringa Persica, 2 to 3 ft. .........0eseeeee 8.00 
GI, 4000060040600000 cosovcecencyes 10.00 
bey my Hendersoni, 18 to 24 ins, .......... 6.00 
2 to 8 ft. 10.00 
Lombardy Poplar, 5 to 6 ft. 8.00 
6 to t. - 12.00 
Wistaria Floribunda Rosea, 2-yr, grafts re 


Wistaria Violacea Plena, 3. -yr. grafts..... < 
TWITTY NU RSERY COMPANY, 
Texarkana, Texas. 
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EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
2-yr. Scotch Pine, Douglas Fir, Glauca, Colo. 
Blue Spruce, $10.00 per 1000. 3-yr. Douglas Fir, 
Glauca, $15.00 per 1000. 3-yr. American Arhbor- 
vitae, .00 per 1000. Write for wholesale price 


list. 
SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


GOLD COIN VALUES! 
Azalea Mollis and Altaclarense. 

9 to 12 ins., liberal grade, well budded and fall 
bodied, $6.50 per 10; $60.00 per 100; BAB, crating 
free. Not balled, 10 per cent discount. Cash with 
order, please. Ask for quotations on larger sizes 
and 3 to 4 and 4 to 5-ft. specimens; also light un- 
balled mail-order grades from extended plantings, 








RICHARD P. RESSEL, Mulino, Ore. 
BOXWOOD, Sempervirens Per 100 Per 1000 
2-yr., 4 to 6 ins., from beds... ... $ 6.00 § 50.00 
4-yr., 6 to 8 ins., transpl. ....... 10.00 90.00 
5-yr., 8 to 10 ins., transpl. ...... 18.00 159.00 
6-yr., 10 to 12 ins., transpl. ...... 25.00 225.00 
15 to 18 ins., Specimens, BAB... 75.00  ..... 


30 to 36 ins., Specimens, BAB... 325.00  ~—-«...... 
Suffruticosa, 2-yr., 3 to 4 ins. ... 6. 50.00 
Suffruticosa, 5-yr., 4 to 6 ins., T. 10.00 90.00 
Ask for quotations on larger sizes. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 


SHRUBS AND ROSES. 
Sold only in multiples of 10 of a variety. Pack- 
ing at cost. 





ROSES, ose. NO. 1, 
PIN 


Betty Uprichard. Baitor McFarland. 

Briarcliff. Columbia. 

Edith Nellie Perkins. Pink Radiance. 
RED 


Ami Quinard. Francis Scott Key. 
Charles K. Douglas. Red Radiance. 
E. G. Hill. Rouge Mallerin. 


Etoile de Hollande. 
TWO-TONE. 


Talisman. President Hoover. 
WHITE. 
Caledonia. Frau Karl Druschki. 


K. A. Viktoria. 
LLOW. 
P. 8. Dupont. 


Double White Corlina. 
YE 


Golden Dawn. 
Luxembourg. 
POLYANTHA. 


CLIMBERS. 
Paul's Scarlet. Red Radiance. 
SHRUBS, SPECIMENS. 
3 to 4 ft. and 4 to 5 ft. 

Aronia Arbutifolia. Philadelphus Coronarius. 
Aronia Melanocarpa. Philadelpbhus Avalanche. 
Caragana Arborescens, Philadelphus Grandifiora. 
Deutzia Candidissima, Philadelphus Virginalis. 
Deutzia Crenata. Spiraea Billiardi. 
Deutzia Fortunei. Spiraea Bumalda. 
Deutzia Lemoinei. Spiraea Callosa Rosea. 
Deutzia Pride of Spiraea Douglasi. 

Rochester. Spiraea Froebeli. 
Forsythia Fortunei. Spiraea Reevesiana. 
Forsythia Intermedia. Spiraea Thunbergi. 
Forsythia Sieboldi, Syringa Persica. 
Lenicera Morrowi. Syringa Vulgaris. 
Lonicera Rosea. Vitex Incisa. 
Lonicera Alba. Weigela Mme. Remsetne, 
Lonicera Tatarica. Weigela Rosea 

BENTON COUNTY NURSERY CO., INC., 
Rogers, Ark. 


SUPPLIES 


SCREENED LEAF MOLD. 
50c per bushel. 
WILDWOOD LEAF MOLD CO., 
Valdosta, Ga. 


PEAT MOSS. 
50 carloads of 5-yr. aired, quality Peat. $150.00 
per carload of 80 ee! yards. 


Golden Salmon. 











F.o.b. Hayward, mple on request. 
HAYWARD. GEEENHOUSE. Hayward, Wis. 
WANTED 
WANTED 
Garden Tractor, 3 to 5 horsepower in good 

condition. 


WILLOW RUN NURSERIES 
Belleville, Mich. 


FOR A DOLLAR 


you can offer that surplus in a 
classified ad of 5 lines on this 
page — quickly and easily turning 
stock into cash. 


AT ONLY 20c PER LINE 


you can keep a list of specialty 
items before trade buyers through 
the selling season at small cost. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


_ 508 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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for Nurserymen 


Book A. filustrates in full color 
235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price 
in smal! lots, 35¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalogue 


Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each of the 
no on receipt of $1.25. Cash with 
order 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
nurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 


Made to Order 

Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color, 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A.B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 














LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 








~* 


“ 
HIGH-PRESSURE SPRAY HOSE 
ANY yee Bs 1000 = Na 3 .—ANY LENGTH 
%” - 7/16" ~ 2” and 3% H Hig -Pressire Couplings 
PROMPT SERVICE — LOW PRICES 
Write for Free Sample 


BROADWAY RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers and Engineers since 1901 
. a E. Broadway Louisville, Kentucky 3 








NURSERY SQUARES 


(Imitation Burlap) 
Write for prices, samples and other information. 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 








95 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


FUMIGATE POTTING AND SEED FLAT SOIL 
) BEV IPAKONG I” fahtis bing seer 
piles. Saves 


post 

cost of new soil; cuts hand weeding cost and con- 
trols most weed seeds, nematodes and fungi that 
cause damping-off. Write 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY new “voue. “x! 











to certain important agricultural 
crops. 

“If the nurseryman is unable to 
obtain copper fungicides, he should 
have no difficulty in obtaining sul- 
phur compounds such as wettable 
sulphur, dry lime-sulphur, liquid lime- 
sulphur and sulphur dust. He should 
be able to get sufficient control with 
the sulphur compounds to prevent 
serious loss. 

“Producers report an adequate sup- 
ply of the plant hormone sprays and 
materials. 

“Because of the increased value of 
plant material in connection with 
camouflage, there is an increased in- 
terest in the supply of Dowax. Do- 
wax is particularly valuable in pre- 
venting desiccation of large trees and 
shrubs that are reset. There appears 
to be a sufficient supply of this mate- 
rial. 

“There are no indications of a 
shortage of the fumigants in which 
nurserymen are interested. In recent 
years, methyl bromide has become 
the foremost fumigant for this pur- 
pose and the present outlook is for 
an adequate supply in 1943. 

“Both containers and transporta- 
tion problems may cause serious de- 
lay in deliveries during the coming 
year. It is important to the national 
war effort to handle containers care- 
fully and to return them to suppliers 
as promptly as possible. New con- 
tainers cannot be obtained, so that it 
is necessary to use the same package 
over and over again. 

“Your insecticide orders should be 
placed with a reliable source of sup- 
ply now for delivery at a later date 
when you would normally expect to 
receive such material. Generally 
speaking, insecticides are manufac- 
tured during the winter and spring 
months for shipment just in advance 
of seasonal need. Purchases should 
be made on the basis of actual con- 
templated needs. Do not overbuy 
or attempt to hoard insecticides.” 





IN connection with their offer to 
farmers of evergreen liners for 
Christmas trees, the Fairview Ever- 
green Nurseries, Fairview, Pa., has 
issued a little folder describing the 
varieties commonly used and the 
planting practices recommended. 


POULTRY is being adopted as a 
war crop by some nurserymen. Two 
of the big greenhouses of the Cole 
Nursery Co., Painesville, O., contain 
15,000 chicks being raised for broil- 
ers, and the output is expected to be 
in excess of 1,000 a week. Buildings 
at LaBar’s Rhododendron Nursery, 
Stroudsburg, Pa., are being remod- 
eled for the raising of cockerels. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


ATTENTION NURSERYMEN! 


IMP. 
SOAP 
=e SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
76 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 

















WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 


Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 








GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 


Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 


Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 





MICHIGAN BPBEAT 


The HIGH NITROGEN PEAT which 
saves you labor, fertilizer and money!! 
Not all 100-lb. bags are the same. Our 
100-lb. bag is huge and gives you more 
for your money. Worth the few cents 
difference. 

COMPARE — ORDER MICHIGAN PEAT TODAY! Each 

2 through 10 bags (100-Ib. size). .$1.10 

11 through 99 bags (100-lb. size).. .90 
100 through 400 bags (100-lb. size). .75 
Carlots, bulk, 80 cubic yards, $2.75 yard. 

F.O.B. Plant, CAPAC, MICH. 


AMERICAN SOIL SPONGE SELLING CORP. 
267 Fifth Ave., New York City, or Capac, Mich. 








MORE PROSPECTS 


mean better prices and larger sales. 


You can get them by 
advertising stock in 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, II. 











Q Write for FREE Catalog! 


Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 

Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 

Tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment. 

9% page catalogue free--write, 

A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohio 
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BETTER BUY YOUR CLOVERSET POTS NOW 
YOU MAY NOT BE ABLE TO GET THEM LATER 


Shortage of supplies, shortage of labor and transportation difficulties may greatly affect our produc- 
tion of Cloverset Pots. Therefore, we caution our customers to get their pots now and be prepared for 


the biggest cash-and-carry business ever known. 


Modernize 
Sell Your Nursery Stock 





Patent No. 2073695 


Offer your Nursery Stock to your customers planted and growing in Cloverset Pots in Full Foliage 
and in Full Bloom when it will look more attractive and bring the Most 





CLOVERSET POTS OFFER YOU THE FOLLOWING 
ADVANTAGES OVER OLD-FASHIONED CLAY POTS— 
No loss from breakage. Weight only 1-16th of the weight 
of same capacity clay pots. Low price, may be given away 
with the plant. Non-porous, only % as much water is 
required to sufficiently supply the plant. Easy to remove 
from the plant by the purchaser. Convenient to use by the 
grower. Practical in shape with 2 times the soil capacity 
of same sizes clay pot. Wide base prevents falling over in 
display gardens. 








Money, therefore More Profit 


Your Nursery 


Planted and Growing In 


waice WiLL 
BRING THE 
MOST PROFIT <=>, 
eee 
WHICH WILL 
BE EASIEST 
TO SELL... 
THIS oF THIS { 


Which would you prefer? 


| 








AND GREATEST OF ALL, your stock can be sold and 
safely transplanted without wilt of foliage or blooms any 
time from spring till freezing weather. No more expensive 
dormant plants need be thrown away after the — plant- 
ing season is over. If your potted plants are not sold in the 
spring you can sell them during the following summer and 
fall, or they can be carried over and be sold the following 
spring and summer and as they grow and develop in the 
pots they bring a greater price and profit. 


THE POT FULL OF PROFIT 
STANDARD HEAVY CLOVERSET POTS 


For the nurseryman who maintains a sales yard throughout the entire Spring, Summer and Fall and offers his 
goods in full foliage and, in season, in full bloom. 











F. 0. B. KANSAS CITY—Terms Cash 





Diam. 

Orders for 300 pots or more No. Height Top 
take 1000 pot price. Orders 0 5 ins. 5 ins. 
for less than 300 pots take 1 614 ins. 6 ins. 
100 pot price. 2 916 ins. 7 ins. 
3 9 ims. 8 ins. 











No. 0 FOR PERENNIALS AND FOR GREENHOUSE USE. 


Bottom Soil Corresponding Weight 

Diam. Capacity SizeClay Pot Per100 Per100 Per 1000 
4}¢ ins. 316 Ibs. 6 ins. 35 Ibs. $2.50 $22.50 
514 ins. 9 sibs. 7 ins. 41 lbs. 4.00 35.00 
614 ins. 15 Ibs. 8 ins. 77 ibs. 4.50 40.00 
7% ins. 20 Ibs. 9 ins. 88 Ibs. 5.00 45.00 


No. 1 FOR PERENNIALS. No. 2 FOR ROSES AND 


SHRUBS. No. 3 FOR LARGE SHRUBS AND TRANSPLANTING. CLOVERSET POTS TAKE 38RD CLASS FREIGHT 
RATE. PACKED 100 IN CARTON READY FOR USE. SAMPLE CARTON SHOWING ALL SIZES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS TO PAY MAILING CHARGES. 


SPECIAL LIGHT CLOVERSET POTS 


For the nurseryman who maintains a sales yard during only the spring selling season and the fall planting 
season and who does not maintain his sales yard throughout the hot summer months. 

















In addition to our regular line, as described above, we be amply strong enough and durable enough for general 


make three sizes of our Cloverset Pots out of a lighter 
material, they being No. 0, No. 1 and No. 2. When pots 
are wanted for only the spring season’s use, we think these 


purposes. They will be packed 100 in a carton and they 
weigh just one-third as much as the Standard Cloverset 
Pot. On these Special Light Cloverset Pots the following 





light pots, which we call Special Light Cloverset Pots, will prices will be effective. 


PRICES ON SPECIAL LIGHT CLOVERSET POTS 





Orders for 300 pots or more 





Diam. Bottom Soil Corresponding Weight 
No. Height Top Diam. Capacity SizeClay Pot Per1l00 Per100 Per 1000 take 1000 pot price. Orders 
0 5 ims. 5 ins. 414 ins. 314 Ibs. 6 ins. 15 Ibs. $2.00 $18.50 for less than 300 pots take 
1 6%gins. 6ins. 54g ins. 9 Ibs. 7 ins. 18 lbs. 3.00 27.50 100 pot price. 
2 914 ins. 7 ins. 644 ins. 15 Ibs. 8 ins. 33 Ibs. 3.75 35.00 





CLOVERSET POTS WILL HELP YOU GROW BETTER PLANTS 


A plant grown in a Cloverset Pot means a better plant, which means a better satisfied customer, which means a 
larger business, which means more profit. Try Cloverset Pots. We promise you they will not disappoint you. 


ERNEST HAYSLER & SON -- CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


105th Street and Broadway, Kansas City, Missouri 
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STOP YOUR LOSSES 


from SHOOT DEVELOPMENT 
ON ROSES IN STORAGE! 





Brand new, simple method 
of treatment offers you a 
way of stopping a source of 
loss that has worried nurs- 
erymen for years. 














Rose Bushes after Storage Period, treated and 
untreated. 


With a remarkably effective chemical treatment 
recently perfected, you can now treat your rose 
bushes to prevent shoot development while they are 
being held in storage. To accomplish this you can 
use either the pure chemical, naphthyl methyl ace- 
tate, or an emulsion which coats the rose bush with 
wax as shown on page 7 of the December 1 issue of 
the American Nurseryman. We sell naphthyl methyl 
acetate or naphthyl ethyl acetate in any quantity 
from one gram up. 


We also offer ‘‘SHOOTONE,’’ a concentrated wax 
emulsion containing naphthyl methyl acetate, which 
can be diluted with water for spray application to 
the bushes. 


Write for prices, stating the number of rose bushes 
that you wish to treat. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CoO. 


Horticultural Division A-47 AMBLER, PA. 














